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MILITARY REFLECTIONS. 
ox THE | 
ATTACK any DEFENCE 


OF THE | 


CITY or LONDON; 


1 Proved by the Author to have been the moſt vulnerable Pari 
of Conſequence in the whole Iſland, in the Situ- 
: tion it was left in the Year 1794. 


To wick 1s appt, 


5 Reflections on the Loſs of Plymouth or Harwich, and of 

? the greater Safety of Portſmouth.—Deſultory Inyaſions in va- 

rious Parts. —Diftri& where 3ooo men may land; occupy, and 

maintain for a conſiderable Time againft the whole Force of 

Britain. That celebrated Officer, General Lloyd's Abilities and 

| Syſtem uſed in the Defence of the CAF ITAL; and his general 

a ſtem on the Defence of Rivers applied to the Thames.— 

7 reatiſe on Floating Batteries and Gallies.— T reatiſe on Rifle- 1 

g men, Sharp Shooters, Jzgers, and Chaſſeurs; the Utility of | 
them in all Countries, and the particular Want of them in this 

Country- and the Britiſh Army. Remarks on Landguard and 1 


. Tilbury Forts, and other Fortifications.- Reflections on the | þ 

5 Dearneſs of Bread.--Prepoſals how the laborious and in- 57 

; duſtrious Poor might be ſupplied with Bread at a moderate | 
rice in Times of Scarcity.---Imiproper Application of His | 


Majeſty's generous Donation of one Pound and a Half of Bread 
per Day to the Soldier, and how it ought to be applied.---In- | ol 
cluding general Remarks on the whole Iſland. | 
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„„ ro THE . 
THOMAS SKINNER, 


LORD MAYOR or LONDON, | 


Mr Loxrp, 


I HAVE taken- the liberty of addrefling 


this military treatiſe, reſpecting the defence 
of the capital againſt a ſudden ſurprize by a 
foreign enemy, to your Lordſhip; not only 
from the ſituation which you ſo honourably 
fill, as chief magiſtrate of that great, opulent, 
and important city, but for the eſteem and 
reſpe&t I have for your Lordſhip's private 
worth and ch aracter. 


The proſperity of the city of London can- 
not be an obje& of indifference to an Eng- 


ne A2 liſhman, 


C07) 2 
{vl liſhman, nor its: fafety againſt all poſſible — KF 
danger unworthy the contemplation of every 

man who wiſhes well to his country. Theſe I 
conſiderations gave birth to the preſent un- 3% 
detidEing g. If T have cans my bs gn ſo as 1 
do acquire the approbation of your Lordſhip, 2 
| and the other guardians and magiſtrates of 
the capital, I ſhall wy amply rewarded for 
my labours. 


r . W —— 


WET 


=o 1 have the n to obe. 
0 Kii My Lord, „ 
Your Lordſhip's tk alicia 
Aud moſt humble ſervart, 


GEORGE HANGER, 
: London, 77 * „ , 
Merch ot 1795. | PING | 
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ATTACK: and. DEFENCE 7 


oF THE 


CITY or LON D 0 N. 


Sc. Ge. | 


YHORTLY after the ambaffadors from 

| Tippoo Sultan had departed from the 
cbt of France, I was well aſſured, from 
perſons whoſe ſituation in life entitled them 
to information, that i it was the intent of that 
treacherous and intriguing court, our mor- 
tal enemy, that the Sultan Tippoo ſhould 
break with us in India under the moſt ſolemn 
promiſes of ſupport from France, in that 


country, a nd by 4 general war in Europe. 
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The Sultan, never imagining that a revol'+- 


nical, and believing that the court of France PF: 


- vernment that was 3 ad. oppreſſive 


men who diſpoſe the common enemy, and 


£1] 


tion ſo rapid and fo complete could take 
place in a government ſo deſpotic and tyran- 


undoubtedly would keep their promiſe with —- 8 
him, which they would have done, kept to 
his engagements faithfully, commenced war bs 
againſt us, and was ruined : the riſing 
power in France turned not their thoughts 
to India, but to the completion of a work 
they had begun, the overturning of a go- 


to them. 


I plainly foreſaw an approaching war; I bY 
was not one of thoſe ſelf-conceited Engliſh- 


though they did not exactly follow the vul- 
gar idea that John Bull formerly thought 
and ſaid, that one Engliſhman was a match 
for three Frenchmen, yet many, and I am 
forry to ſay, ſenſible and well-informed: men, 
have faid, that they wiſhed their heads might 
never ache until the French invaded this 
country; I hope to God, "Oy Lord, their 

| hearts 


hearts will cever” eis Wien would ths 


caſe, ſhould the enemy ever be in poſſeſſion 
of our capital. I always looked upon the 
French nation as the 'moſt enterprizing na- 
tion on the earth, and no undertaking too 
arduous for their enterprize. The gallantry 
of the French officers, for ages paſt, has 
been proverbial, and little Aighant from en- 
thuſiaſm. The common ſoldier did not feel 
that ardour which he now does, becauſe he 
was a ſlave, badly paid and fed, worſe 
treated, and fighting by compulſion for that 


phantom honour 2nd glory: make men en- 


thuſiaſtic in the cauſe of liberty or religion, 
or any thing elſe, it matters not what it is, 
ſo that they but feel it; they are difficult to 
be conquered, and there is no undertaking, 
let it be ever ſo dangerous or arduous, they 
will not attempt. It is our duty, my Lord, 
to view them in their proper light. Let us 
neither undervalue them or ſear them, but 


prepare to meet them undauntedly; let us 


unanimouſly unite in the defence of the ca- 


pital. London, my Lord, is the gun, place 


where they can eſſentially do us an irrepa- 


B 2 rab'e 


T2 


table i injury; any other place j in the king- 
dom, eyen Portſmouth or Plymouth, would, 
though great, be only a partial evil, were 
they 1 to-morrow, Haye not we been 
in poſſeffion « of Toulon? Did we not burn 
their arſenals? If either of the above places 
were deſtroyed to-morrow, it would not 
render us 4 province 10 France; but if the 
capital. ſhould ever be in their poſſeſſion, 
burnt, pillaged, and deſtroyed, I am afraid 
we ſhould be "BY little better. 

; oP was at as diſtant a period of rime that 
1 above mention, ſhortly after the departure 
of the Sultan? 8 ambaſſadors from Paris, that 
5 1 began to reflect ſeriouſly on the danger my 
country might be expoſed to by inyaſion, in 
a war which nothing could have prevented 
but the revolution 1 in France. I made it my 
particular attention and ſtudy to attend to 
the attack and defence of the capital, being 
conſcious that if the enemy intended effen- 
tially to injure us, and attempt to ſtrike a 
\ Portab blow at the vitals of our conſtitution 
Wand wealth, chat London would be their 
object. 


Wor: i 


F=$:3 
object, becauſe | in the ſtate, it was (and even 


NOW remains) it is the moſt vulnerable part 


of the whole iſland of any place « of conſe- 


J 


quence, as it is abſolutely defenceleſs, 


1 beg, 2 Lord, I may be hes under. 


| ſtood; it is not my intent to treat of a ſolid 


and permanent invaſiou in great force, when 
I mention the danger the "capital has been 
in; I write only relative to a coup de main, 
directed againſt the capital, which I think 
very practicable and likely to be attempted. 
provided ſteps are not taken to prevent it, 
which may eaſily be done, and without any 


conſiderable expenſe, ; ; both, 1 hope, my 


Lord, to be able to point out. Before 1 prox 
ceed to prove in how deſenceleſs a ſtate the 
capital of our country has been, and was 


left all laſt year, and alſo even after the 
French had poſſeſſion of Holland, I ſhall 
relate three inſtances of the ideas our ene- 
mies have had of invading this country, 


two of which can be proved, being of 
late date, the third handed down to us fo 
a more diſtant period of time. M. de 

2 | Choi- 


+] 


Choiſeul acknowledged, that in his aan: | 


niſtration, * Fg plan of attacking this 


country was meditated. I, myſelf, Tudwe T7 


that the Duke de Biron, then Duke de 
_ Lauzune, laſt war was pitched upon by the 


French government to bear a particular 


ſhare in an embarkatian againſt this country, 
from his having lived hg many years in it, 
and from his en of it. The laſt, 
though not the leaſt 2 © IDS] in my humble 
opinion, and more to be attended to, was 
what Marſhal Saxe gave as his ideas when 
his opinion was aſked relative to a landing 
in the welt of England, If you intend 
* to inyade EIT, land a body of men,” 

ſays that general, « as near to the capital as. 
you can, and march directly to London; 


* © you ſucceed, you ruin the Engliſh, any 


6% thing elſe wall be but of little aſe.” 


How Wicking N my Lord, when we 
reflect that the capital, on the ſafety of 
which depends our exiſtence as a great na- 
tion, ſhould have been left ſo expoſed to the 
depredations of the enemy, who, I am con- 


fiden bs 


To, 


fident, might laſt year have marched to it 
unoppoſed, with ſo ſmall a body of men as 
10,000, for at that time there were not 
4000 under the command of Lord Town- 
ſend at Warley; that officer's well-known 
abilities would have availed him little; he 
would have had the mortification of being 
beaten, and afterwards of ſeeing the enemy 
march into the capital, wichoan his being 
able to hinder them ; a heart-breaking ſight 
to ſo experienced and gallant an officer, who 
ſhared in the glories of Wolf and Monk- 
ton, in his pl je age, after having 
ſerved his country in the zenith of "So 
glory and power, to ſee the capital of his 
native country burned and ſacked by the foe, 
and all this not by his negle&, but by the 
attention of his ſuperiors, who placed him 
in ſuch a ſituation, without powers to op- 
poſe an enemy on a ſudden and rapid march 
to the capital. 


As Lord Amherſt reviewed all the camps 
laſt year in character of commander in chief, 
and the Duke of Richmond commanded in 


per- 


= 
peifoh the 4 army at Brighton (for ſo 1 furely 
| | am entitled to call it, as' there was no othe 
E : body of troops ſo near to the capital; and at ö 
alſo confidently informed, that this body of 4 
troops were the moſt able, as well as par- = 
ticularly deſtined to move at a moment's 
warning to the relief of the capital, if 
| invaded from the eaſtern coaſt; of elſe- 
where, ) 1 have a right, my Lord, to ima. 
vine, at leaſt, that both theſe officers apa 1 
proved of the poſition of the army near 4 
Brighton; and that the commander in 
chief alſo approved of various other po- 
ſitions in this country, ſome good and 
ſome bad. I do not in the leaft intend 
to lay any perſonal blame on either of theſe 
officers, for I know full well; that they of 
themſelves alone do not govern; it is not 
the abſolute manufacture of their own hands, 9 
it is a general afſent to ſuch particular points F 
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| of defence, which they, as a part of the & 
1 preſent government, are placed to execute. * 
[ Bur I muſt confeſs. that it ſtrikes me 

0 Jt with wonder, that a man of the Duke of 

| |! R—_'s welt known abilities; which even 


| 3 
J 'F his 


nk 2 
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his enemies never denjed him, and that 


Lord A——ſt, who has ſeen ſo much active 
ſervice, ſhould (without remonſtrating on 
the danger and the grots abſurdity of that 
poſition) permit the moſt active force we had, 
in caſe of an invaſion deſtined againſt the ca- 
pital, to lay at Brighton, where it is abſo- 
lutely to a great degree uſeleſs. 


I will not belie my own judgment or my 
conſcience, either to flatter or to court any 
man or any ſet of men, but will boldly declare, 
that the poſition of the army at Brighton was 
falſe and unmilitary. All this, my Lord, 
J hope to be able to prove, as follows: 
No military man, I am convinced, will tell 
me, that there is any one town on the coaſt 


of Suſſex, that is of ſuch conſequence as to 


require an army to protect it. Then, my 
Lord, there can be bur one object in keeping 
the army at Brighton to have it apporzed to 


the relief of Portſmouth : to which I reply, 


that were our grand fleet beaten, and one 
third of them taken and deſtroyed by the 
enemy, they never would dare to attack 

C even 


1 
even the remainder of that fleet laying at 
Spithead. ' | 


oy 


\ 


But there is another point to be obſerved, 
that if Portſmouth was attacked, it is able 
to hold out and protect itſelf until we can 
bring troops from all parts of Britain to re- 
lieve and ſupport it. 
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I therefore truſt, my Lord, that if there 
cannot be given any other reaſon for that 
army lying at Brighton, but its being apported 
to Portſmouth, that it is of no uſe whatever 
in that poſition, and may be uſed to a better 

: purpoſe, and with much greater effect, in 
ſome other poſition, which I ſhall point out. 
As to the town of Brighton, or any other 
town near to it, they can never be of any 
conſequence to the ſtate at large; for if 
burned by the enemy, it would be of no 
more detriment to the {tate at large, than an 
alderman burſting at a turtle feaſt would ef- 
fect the public credit and wealth of the city 
of London. 


ber 


„ 

Every candid perſon will, I hope, ac- 
knowledge, that we have at different times 
been much alarmed, and have with due rea- 
ſon imagined, that the enemy intended ro 
invade us. Hiſtory informs us, my Lord, 
when the French fleet, in the year (I think it 
was in 1744) lay off Dungeneſs, bank notes 
then were conſiderably under par for the ſpace 
of ſeveral days. I ſhall, my Lord, quote ſome 
more eminent and recent inſtances of danger, 
and ſhall attempt alſo to point out others 
that may happen, if proper. ſteps are not 


taken to prevent them. 


When the French and Spaniſh fleets lay 
off Plymouth, it cannot be denied but they 
might have landed in the weſt ; and, in my 
humble opinion, when Lord Howe laſt 
war went to the relief of Gibraltar, the 
French might at that particular period have 
landed any where they choſe. I hope, my 
Lord, I may riſk an opinion why they did 
not attempt an invaſion at that time ; their 
military force was nothing equal to what it 

Ca, - now 
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now is; they had not more than 250,000* 
men to guard their extenſive frontier, garri- 
ſon their Weſt India poſſeſſions, and aſſiſt 
the Americans with a military force againſt 
us. Atthat time, my Lord, they had only 
an army, but now they are an armed na- 
tion; at that time, my Lord, they were 
not in poſſeſſion of Brabant, and what is 
more doubly deſtructive to us, they were 
not in the paſſeſſtun of Holland, by which, 
my Lord, to uſe a military expreſſion, they 
have effefiually turned the left flank of Bri- 
tain. How doubly ſuſpicious ought we 
now to be, when our military poſition is ſo 


much altered, and our whole eaſtern coaſt 


open to their depredations, winch it never 
was by many degrees ſo much, before this 
unfortunate period. 


There are particular times when our 


grand fleet, however formidable, are abſo- 


* Genera al Lloyd fays, they has but 220,000 when 
they entered into the ſeven years war, and invaded 
Hanover, and other parts of Germany, and had to de- 


fend 1 p and all their other foreign poſſeſſions. 


Tutely 


. 


lutely uſeleſs, and unable to protect us from 


invaſion; I ſhall quote a few inſtances :— 
Firſt, when they are many hundred mules at 


ſea weſt of the Land's End; next, my 
Lord, be pleaſed to obſerve, that when they 
are either at Plymouth or Spithead, and the 


vind blows ſtrong at eaſt, they cannot come 
up channel to the relief of the capital, or any 


other place that lay eaſt from them. Next, 
my Lord, be pleaſed to conſider that the ſame 
wind which keeps our fleet from coming 
up Channel, is favourable for the French 
to invade us, and when that very wind 
changes, it will carry them home long before 


it can bring our fleet, or any part of it, from 


Plymouth, or even Spithead. Again, be 
pleaſed to obſerve my farther remarks, that 
our grand fleet never can dare approach a lee 
ſhore ; and what is more to our difadvan- 
tage, they can do little or nothing amongſt 
ſand banks and ſhoals, of which there are 
abundance off many parts of our coaſts, and 
moſt particularly in, and at the approach to 
the river Thames; therefore it is my opi- 
nion, that if the enemy ever come with a 

2 | | ſuperior 
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H 
ſuperior flotilla, they may effect a a landing, 
in ſpite of our fleet. 
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It has been a general received opinion, 
that as long as our fleets are ſuperior at ſea, 
that we never can be invaded. In my opi- 
nion, my Lord, this is the moſt extrava- 
cant and the wildeſt idea that ever entered 
the mind of man; it originated in folly, and 
has been nurſed in the lap of national inſo- 
lence, preſuming too much upon our ſupe- 
riority at ſea. No one glories more in the 
en walls of Old England than I do, 
on them depend our wealth, commerce, 
poſſeſſions, and conſequence as a great na- 
tion; but they, Iam ſorry to ſay, can have 
but little to do in an invaſion, except in the 
deeper waters of the weſt of England, and 
much leſs now than they ever had, as the 
French are in poſſeſſion both of Holland and 
Brabant, by which our ſituation as a nation 
is totally altered. 
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My Lord, [ have ſeriouſly reflected on my 
pillow on the danger the capital has been ex- 
poſed 
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l 
poſed to, within theſe few months, ſince 
the French have been in poſſeſſion of Holland; 
the eafterly winds prevailing, with dark and 
long nights, and not a ſhip in the mouth of 


the Thames, or near it,“ or any defence 


whatever, that I know of, to protect the ca- 


pital ; I confeſs it is to my utter aſtoniſh- 
ment that they have not run a body of men 
over in the long nights from Holland into 
the Thames, FE in ſeven hours after 
landing, they might have been in London 
without oppoſition; indeed, they have had 
their hands pretty full of buſineſs, which I 
believe is the only reaſon they did not, but 
this is no reaſon why we ſhould think they 
will not do it. I know full well, my Lord, 
that I write ſtrong, and that it is my intent 
to paint the dangers ſtronger, and that many 
may ſay, however ſucceſsful I may be in 
pointing out ſome particular points of de- 


* If ever ſo powerful a Britiſh fleet had been ſta- 
tioned in the Downs, the wind blowing ſtrong at eaſt, 
they could never weather the North Foreland to come 
into the Thames. | 
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fence that ought to be attended to, yet that 
this book tends to alarm the citizens of 
London; to which I will reply, that my 


heart is warm and zealouſly attached to the 


intereſt of the city of London, and to my 
country; and that if they can lay no worſe 
charge to my door, I fhall be ſatisfied ; for I 
en wiſh I was endowed with ten 
times the powers J poſſeſs, that J might 
ten-fold impreſs on the minds of the city of 


London the dangers they have been expoſed . 
to, and will be expoſed to, unul other ſteps 


are taken for their protection. 


Let me aſk a queſtion ; if France ſhould 
make peace with ſome of the foreign powers, 
(which ſhe ſeemsat preſent deſirous of) againſt 
what place can ſhe turn the powers of her 
numerous armies but againſt this iſland : * 


* I confeſs that I give the preference to Ireland, 
as it is the weaker part, and an invaſion there wauld 
cauſe a very powerful diverſion in their favour, and 
would greatly facilitate any attempt they might have 
in view againſt this country, by detaching a part of 

pur forces, 

0 


1 


In ſpite of our grand fleet they may lands 
whenever they pleaſe, (I had almoſt ſaid, 


wherever they pleaſe). I might be aſked, 
Where do you think they could land? to 
which I would only reply, any where, 
when our fleet is at ſea. 


When I fay, my Lord, that the French 


may land at particular times, wherever they 
pleaſe, I do not think them ſo indiſcreet as 
to land indiſcriminately any where, at the 
firſt point of land they can make. No, my 


Lord, my opinion is quite the contrary ; 


for I am of opinion, that there is but one 
place in all England where they can land, 
and with any probability of ſucceſs attempt 


our capital, which in due time I ſhall point 
out. But when I ſay, they may land any 


where, in ſpite of our grand fleet, (ex- 


cept in the deeper waters of the weſtern 
ſhores) it is with this intent, to deſtroy 
that vulgar opinion, founded in 1gnorance 
and ſupported by national inſolence, pre- 


ſuming too much on our powers at fea, 
that the French can never invade us as long 
D 28 
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our grand Channel fleet has the ſuperi- 
ority, or is able to face the French. i 
Tam happy to ſee the . tliat lately 
have been uſed to man our navy; it might 
have been thought of ſooner: but let not 
the city of London build their ſafety, their 
wealth and property, ſolely on the powers 
of our fleet. No, my Lord, let them take 
every other precaution, eſpecially by land, 
ſo that they may be in the moſt perfect ſe- 
curity, and bid deſiance to the French, 
ſhould our fleets not be able, or ſo ſitu- | 
ated, as not to prevent an invaſion. I muſt 
thus far acknowledge, that if a part of 
our fleet were to meet a. French embark- 
ation deſtined to this coaſt; in the middle. 
of the Channel, they would deſtroy or 
diſperſe it: ſo they likewiſe would do, 
were they to meet any expedition at ſea deſ- 
tined either 'to the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, or 
to America or Ireland. I hope, my Lord, 
I have pointed out many inſtances. when our 
fleet can be but of little uſe to us, and that 
we ought not to truſt ſolely, as we injudi- 


_ ciouſly have hitherto done, to their pro- 


; tection; 


( 9]. 


tection; but take more effectual meaſures 


for the ſafety of our iſland, and moſt eſpe- 


cially for the ſafety of the capital. 


I ſhall now proceed to ſtate to your Lord- 
ſhip, if I was an officer in the enemy's 


army, in what manner I would adviſe that 


an attack on the capital ſhould be con- 
ducted by a coup de main. After which, 
my Lord, I ſhall give my opinion as a Bri- 
tiſh officer, how the capital may be de- 
fended and placed in perfect ſecurity. No 
one part of which has as yet been done by 


thoſe whoſe duty it was to attend to the' 


defence of the moſt eſſential point of all others 
in the whole iſland. pe 


I ſhall be very ſhort in my deſcription of 
the attack of the capital on the Eſſex fide 
of the Thames, as in the ſtate that county 
was left all laſt year, it might have been 
with very little difficulty effected. Indeed, 
in my humble opinion, after they had 
landed, there was no force that could have 
oppoſed their immediate march to the ca» 
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Can |] 
ptal: if ever they had attempted, and had 
ſucceeded in landing, the whole would have. 
been effected, and our conſtitution would 
have received a mortal ſtab.* My reaſons 
for ſaying, that I ſhall be very conciſe in 
my deſcription of the enemy's attack of the 


capital from the Eſſex fide of the Thames, 4 
is, that I conceive it to have been ſo practi- "I 
cable, and the county ſo totally defenceleſs, 4 
that I] am aſtoniſhed they have not attempted 4 
it; for I confeſs, I know not of any one 1 
impediment that could have hindered their F 
landing and marching ſtraight to London. F 
The place I ſhall point out for them to land 1 
at, and the only place they (on the Eſſex * 
ide) can land at, to effect a coup de main + 
againſt the capital, before we could have 4 
collected our forces from diſtant parts, is, 4 
in the Hope between Eaſt Tilbury and 3 
Mucking; the ground is about two miles in 4 
diſtance. There is indeed a very ſmall ſpace 
of ground to the eaſt of Mucking, about 3 
* Let, me aſk any military man, what there was l 
| to oppoſe even fo ſmall a body as 10,000 men, if they _ 3 
N bad landed in Eſſex? ER | | : 
Wt 0 2 | half | 
i \ 
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half a mile in extent, where they might 


land, but it is fo narrow, that a very ſmall 
defence might eaſily prevent them; and if 


they did land there, if only a ſmall part of 
our army was contiguous, they never could 


form, if a battery was erected in ſome eli- 
gible ſpot. I am of opinion, they never 
would attempt it, as it would be madneſs 
and certain ruin if they did, as the ſpace 1s 
ſo narrow. But in the ſtate that coaſt was 
all laſt year, neither at this place nor be- 
tween Mucking and Eaſt Tilbury was there 
the ſmalleſt defence or impediment to hin- 


der them. There is not a ſingle battery, or 


even breaſt-work erected, nor was there a 
ſingle cannon nearer than Woolwich, ex- 
cepting what was at Warley Common, 


where, as I have already remarked, there 


were not 4000 men. I therefore may with 


truth ſay, that there was nothing to oppoſe 


their marching to London when landed; 
for before an expreſs could be ſent to the 
Duke of Richmond at Brighton, and he 
could have marched one-third of the way 
to London, they would have completed 
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their bufineſs, and would have been on 


their return to their ſhipping. Brighton is 


hifty- fix miles from London, and OY 
1s but e b 


I avs ſaid, my Lord, that the beſt place 
for the enemy to land at is at the Hope ; 
my reafon is, that they cannot land in Co- 


ringham Marſh or Canvey Iſland ; for if 


they did, they never could march out to 
form and fight us. A ſmall army muſt in- 
evitably beat a numerous one. They could 
be operated on both with cannon and ſmall 
arms, in front and on both flanks, before 
they could form a fingle battalion, and move 
one ſtep out of theſe two marſhy places. 
The neareſt place below theſe is near Leigh 
or Milton ; but if they ſhould land here, 
they will have eighteen miles farther in 
their way to the capital, which wall give us 


near a whole day longer to collect our forces 
than were they to land in the Hope, From 


Leigh they can go no other way, at their 
firſt landing, but by Hadley and Thunder. 
eps which is the ſtrongeſt country that 

0 Call 
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can be conceived, and where 1000 men 
could oppoſe a hoſt; from thence the direct 
road to London is over Langdon hills, ano- 
' ther very ſtrong poſition and a continual 
* defile. Beſides, my Lord, all this is de- 
ſtructive to a coup de main, and cannot be 
executed. Vigour and rapidity are the only 
means of rendering a coup de main ſuc- 
ceſsful; in ſuch a military enterpriſe you 
muſt advance rapidly towards the object you 
wiſh to attain, and that object muſt not be 
at too great a diſtance; ſtop for nothing 
one moment, vigoroufly attack any force 
that oppoſes you, and puſh on. Add to 
all theſe obſtacles of landing, at the laſt- 
mentioned places, I do not believe, that if | 
the wind blows ſtrong at eaſt, that their | 
veſſels can ride off Milton, ſo as to enable | 
them to diſembark troops with expedition, 
as the ſwell muſt conſiderably impede them. 
But as I never have been there when the 
wind blew ſtrong, but only in ſummer, 1 
cannot determine on this point. But I moſt 
undoubtedly will determine, that no officer 
in his ſenſes would attempt to land near 
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Leigh, when the ſame wind that brings him 
to Leigh willl carry him into the Hope, be- 
tween Mucking and Eaſt Tilbury. I there- 
fore look on this place, near Leigh, totally 
out of the queſtion. Having pointed out 
the place, in my opinion, that they might 
have landed at with the greateſt eaſe, there 
having been neither troops, cannon, or works, 
to prevent them, I ſhall proceed, and en- 
deavour to prove, how eaſily they may be 
prevented. | 


J hope, my Lord, now to be able to put 
the capital in ſuch a ſtate of defence that it 
can never be attempted by the enemy by a 
coup de main from the Effex fide : I ſhall 
begin with giving an opiuion of that cele- 
brated and diſtinguiſhed officer, an author“ 


who is ſo juſtly admired by all military men, 
relative to the paſſing of rivers, —* The 


„ paſting of rivers is juſtly confidered as 
„ one of the moſt delicate and dangerous 
„ operations of war, and yet it generally 


® Vide General Lloyd's Preface to vol. ii. p. 26, 27. 
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4 quainited with them; and for want of dis 
6 Ages and activity in thoſe who oppoſe 
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% however, hinder you from occupying 


ſüch an extent of ground as is neceſſary 
to develops your army, and may, without 
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5 855 part of it chat has Us. 

+ This method ought to be emed ra- 
kg ther than attempt to prevent a paſlage : 
$2 remarkable inſtance of this happened i in 
« Italy, in the war for the ſueceſſion of 
3 Spain: Prince Eugene wanted to paſs a 
10 certain river which the vigilance of his 
5 antagermſt, tlie Duke of Veudome, had 
c long time prevented; at length, 

however, the Prince having ſtole a 
„ march, threw over a bridge, and even 2 
great part of his army had paſſed and in- 


trenched themſelves under the protection 
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fucceeds for Want of being perfectly ac | 


For celery if properly placed, he can, 


ex poſing himſelf to your artillery, attack 
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40 of the artillery on the other fide, fo that 


+ 4 to attack them, if they offered to quit 


Wo 


Vendome could not attack them without 
much loſs and danger: he, therefore, 
<< poſted his army as near as poſſible ready 


„their retrenchments in order to form and 
« extend their front, but it was found 
« quite impracticable; for the Duke had 
*6 placed his troops in fuch a manner, that 
«© they formed a portion of a circle concave 
% towards the enemy, ſo that the whole 
« fire, both of artillery and ſmall arms, 
could be directed and concentrated upon 
« the retrenchments. | 


*6 == Towns; having obſerved the 
« Duke's diſpoſitions, was too wife to riſk - 
<< an action in thoſe circumſtances. with a E 
« river behind him; he, therefore, ordered 
& his troops to re-palg the river, and broke 3 
the bridge after them.” This example 1 
is the beſt leſſon that can be Si on me 
defence of rivers. 


As 


E 

As I conceive, my Lord, that paſſing a 
river or landing from veſſels is very analo- 
gous, and differs only in the one reſpect by 
the enemy's being protected at landing by 
floating batteries and gun-boats, and in the' 
other reſpe& by artillery poſted advarſtage- 
ouſly on the oppoſite fide of the river, 8 as 
to command a paſſage by throwing a bridge 
over. I am of opinion that Gaben! Lloyd's 
_ ſyſtem may be well applied to the defence of 
the banks*of the Thames, which in its pro- 
per place I ſhall make uſe of, and, I truſt, 
with the greateſt advantage and force. The 
firſt and greateſt object of all others is, to 
hinder the enemy landing at the above places 
I] have mentioned; but ſhould they effect a 
landing, we ought certainly to give them 
battle,* In the preſent defenceleſs ſtate of 
the capital, this could not be done, though 
neceſſary, but with the greateſt riſk and 


We could not have oppofed them when the Duke 
of Richmond's army lay at Brighton, had they landed 
only 15,000 men, there were not 4000 at Warley 
Common; fyrther reaſons I ſhall give in the ſequel, 
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moſt imminent dan ger, were we even equal 


in numbers to the troops they brought ; for 
by giving battle, on that battle would de- 


pend the fate of London, Should they. beat 


#2 


reſiſtance on 7 ls march to the capital, 25 | 
there is no. intrenched camp. for our beaten 
army to retreat to between the landing and 
the capital. 
army might retire to, then we might with 


ſafety fight them; but as it now is, on the 


event. of one |< bngle « battle you riſe the em- 
pire. The ſafety of London, my Lord, de- 


pends on two points, firſt in uſing every 


means poſſible to prevent the enemy s land- 


ing, after that, ſhould they force a landing 


in the Thames, in having an intrenched, 
camp on the direct road to London, and at 
ſuch a place, and in ſuch a poſition, that it 


cannot be turned without a circuitous march 
of many and many miles, which will give 


us time to collect a numerous army, and 


will totally deſtroy the-intent of their expe- 


dition. The poſition of that camp I ſhall 
Re out in due- time, and ſhall firſt return 
to 


If there were one where our 


. 


f a9 J 

to the defence of the river in the neighbour; 
hood of Mucking aud Eaſt Tilbury. This 
poſition is ſtrong by nature, and may be 
made impregnable with little trouble and at 
a ſwall expenſe, 1 propoſe, my Lord, that 

gt this place the enemy ſhould be oppoſed 
in the ſame manner that General Lloyd in- 
forms us the Duke of Vendome oppoſed 
Prince Eugene 8 paſſage of a river in Italy; 
our troops ſhould form à portion of a circle 
| concave towards the enemy, and ſhould be 
protected by three redoubts, one on each 
flank, and one in front, alſo concave towards 
the enemy, and if three redoubts are not 
judged ſufficient to occupy the ſpace of 
ground, four ſhould be made, one on each 
flank, and two in front, concave, Jo. to- 
wards the enemy. 
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4 prefer the latter, proyided even three.re- 
doubts could command the ground ; be- 
cauſe 
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cauſe if four redoubts were placed as above, 
they will have a conſiderable greater power 
than three could have, as the enemy muſt 
have two more additional baſtions to con- 
quer or paſs before they can attack the grand 
curtain, 1 mean the troops between the 
redoubts at the marks A, and B. where 
the greater portion of our troops ſhould be 


7 


| placed the two ſmaller curtains between 
the flank redoubts C. and D. though gar- 


niſhed with fewer troops, are not in the leaſt 
feeble, the conyerging fire from the works 
protect them, and if attacked, they can be 
ſupported : but let the Board of General 
Officers determine that-point, or place works 
in any other direction, or on any {pot of 
ground they may judge fit, ſo as there are 
but redoubts thrown up on that ground it 1s 
ſufficient. I think, my Lord, that 3000 


men at this poſition, protected by works, 
would defeat any force, however nume- 


rous they might be; for which purpoſe: 
I would wiſh to ſee that number of men en- 
camped as contiguous as poſhble to that 
ſpot. As the enemy cannot bring. heavy 

2 cannon 


1 311 


cannon with them, as they would © greatly 
impede that rapidity of motion fo eſſeutial 
to a coup de main. The guns in theſe works 
may all be mounted EN BARBETT; provided 
they are placed at a proper diſtance from the 
river, ſo that they cannot be ſilenced by 
heavy floating batteries which the enemy 
certainly would bring with them as en bar- 
bett, they will be able to command the 


fect. 


I have not forgot the defence of the 
Thames by water, that will be remarked on . 
in the chapter on floating batteries, galleys, 
&c. the defence of which, by water, my 
Lord, I ſhall ſurrender to naval officers of 
experience, as the beſt Judges of operations 
on that element. 


Before I quit the Hope I will mention, 
that it is highly neceſſary a work ſhould be 
erected on the northernmoſt extremity of the 
Kentiſh ſhore, near a diſtrict called Yarlands, 
where the river turns from eaſt due ſouth, 

and 


ground in every direction, with greater ef- 
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and neariy at a right angle. This muſt 66 
made different to "the other wotks on the 
oppoſite fide, between Mutking and Eaſt 


Tilbury; it muſt contain 400 men at leaſt; 
it muſt be a cloſe and regular work, both 
ſtockaded and abattiſed; leſt the enemy 
ſhould land and attempt to ſtorim it, and | 


ſhould' not be neater t to the deep water than 


100 yards; that no ſhip or floating bind 7 
may be enabled to filence it. The utility 
and ſignal advantage of this work I ſhall 


attempt to explain; not only in a coup de 
main againſt the capital, but on more ſolid 


oferdtions im "force that may be undertaken 


by the enemy in the Thames, which ſhall, 
in the Sequel, treat of. 


Another ney ſhould alſo be made abit 


mid way on the Kent fide; between the 


above work and the end of the marſhes 
above Higham | and* in front, and' to the 
north-weſt of a town' called Clif in tlie 
county of Kent. Theſe 


effectually prevent the enemy's ſhipping 
from laying in the Hope, if they are placed 
2 he ES 7 at 


— 


two works will 


333 
at ſuch a diſtance from the water that tliey 
cannot be ſilenced by their floating batteries. 


For I will aſſure your Lordſhis, that only 
two thirty-two pounders, at a proper dif- 


tance, wilt drive the largeſt ſhip in the navy 
from her moorings, and more eſpecially if 
there is a ſupply of red-hot ſnot. 


The work near Varlands may be matined 


by troops from Chatham, relieved weekly, 


and as J do not think that ſpot, from its 


marſhy ſituation, to be a healthy one, the 
men may eneamp on the rifing grounds near 
Cliff, leaving only a ſmall guard in the re- 
doubt, from whence, in leſs than half am 
hour, they may march to octupy the re- 


doubt, and the other work above Higham 


may be garriſoned in the ſame manner, and 
ſhould be a cloſe work. 


I ſhall now attempt to point out 4 place; 
in caſe the enemy ſhould force a landing at 


the above-mentioned places, in the Hope; 


on the Eſſex fide, (which I do not think 
poſſible) if works are made on the moſt ad- 
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vantageous ſituations, where the armed citi- 
zeus of London, with even a part of our 
army, may bid defiance even to a greater 
force than the enemy can poſſibly bring to 
effect a coup de main. To this place alſo, 
if we gave them battle at landing, and our 
army ſhould be worſted and forced to retreat, 
it might retire to in ſafety, as I am of opi- 
nion, that the poſition cannot be forced, 
nor can it be turned but by ſuch a circui- 
tous march, that it would take up ſo much | 
time as totally to render abortive a coup de 
main; and even in a ſohd invaſion, in great 
force, could not be effected without taking 
a direct contrary road, and going round 
nearly as far as Epping, in which eaſe they 
would have to attempt the paſſage of that 
intricate foreſt, where, in many places, 
they may be fought with inferior nutnbers 
to advantage. The danger and obſtacles 
that they muſt alſo encounter in fuch a 
detour, ſhould they even land in force, I 
ſhall fully point out in due time and place, 
and prove, that it would end in their de- 
ſtruction. F008 poſition is behind the river 
- Roding, 
* 


fas l 


Roding, and from the town of Barking ta 
Ilford. The river is navigable the whole 
way from Barking to mood and there is 


no ge between "thoſe towns. 


I ſhall now ſhew, ben General Lloyd 
proves, that ſmall rivers and rivulets may 
be turned to the greateſt adyantage, and 
render the poſition of an army as formidable 
and ſtrong, as if it was protected by regular 
fortification 5, 


Thus that General writes:“ I am ſur- 
“ priſed, that no uſe is made of ſmall rivers 
# and rivulets to make inundations to cover 
camps, which may be executed on almoſt 
* every ſpot with very little expenſe, and 
* would render them no leſs ſtrong than 
« fortrefles. All capital poſitions ſhould, if 
66 poſſible, be covered by inundations, which 
are much more efficacious than all the 
% retrenchments in the world. The ſluices 
+5 muſt be made as low as poſſible, and 


5 Lloyd, vol. ii. Preface, p. 28. 
#24 more: 


i WW] 
*& moreover, covered with ſome good work 
mx er. 


As General Lloyd remarks, that all ſmall 


rivers, or even rivulets, may be made ſer- 
viceable to camps, and render poſitions as 
ftrong as fortifications, why ſhould not we, 
my Lord, make uſe of this diſtinguiſhed 
officer's abilities, and make this river an im- 
penetrable fortreſs to the defence of our ca- 
pital on the Eſſex ſide the Thames? ] ſhall 
endeavour to point out the manner in which 
it may be executed. The enemy cannot 
paſs over the marſhes below Barking be- 
tween that town and the river Thames, that 
part is totally out of the queſtion ; we will, 


therefore, firſt of all, ſtudy the defence of 


the river Roding, from Barking to Ilford, 
which is very ſimple as it is not fordable, 
and has only two bridges over it, which 
may very eaſily be deforded. 
that a fluice ſhall be made and protected by 
a work at ſuch a convenient ſpot, where 
the water begins to be ſhallow, and where 
the enemy might find a ford. By thus 
— . „ © 


J propoſe, 
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ſtrengthening nature by art, that river might 


be rendered impaſſable by keeping the water 
equal with the banks, and would form an 
impaſſable barrier for many miles in extent 
farther up the country. This I ſhall treat 
of preſently ; but ſhall return to the defence 
of that part between the two abovemens 
tioned towns, 2nd from Ilford to the Hen- 
hault Foreſt, which lays on the other fide 
of the river Roding to the eaſt. The dif; 
tance between Barking and Ilford is abour 


one mile and a half, * the diſtance be 


tween Ilford and the Henhault Foreſt 19 
barely two miles. If any military man will 
look to the large map of Eſſex, on a ſcale 
of two inches to a mile, ſold by Mr. F aden, 
oppoſite Northumberland Houſe, Strand, 


they will eaſily perceive, that the poſition 


may be much ſhortened between theſe two 


towns; I mean, occupied by fewer troops 


poſted behind the riyer, for about half a mile 


above Barking the river ſpreads into two 


branches; the one branch runs through the 
town, the other in the rear of it; between 
theſe two branches there js a marſhy flat ; 


\ 


„ 
this makes the town doubly ſtrong, 
river dividing itſelf above, ſhorteus the 
pofition of che troops behind it, and requires 
fewer numbers to defend 1 it. | 


Above Tt ere is a place called Al- 
derſbrook, oppoſite to which a ſmall rivulet, 
called Cranbrook Waſh, empties itſelf into 
the river Roding. The ſpace between that 
rivulet and the town of Ilford is about half 
a mile: this rivulet riſes at the edge of the 
Henhault foreſt, over which there is a bridge 
called Bunter's-bridge, and another idea 
lower down at Cranbrook. I propoſe, my 
Lord, thatthis Cranbrook rivulet ſhould alfo 
be deepened by a ſluice made as low as poſſible 
to the mouth of it, and protected alio by a 
work. This rivulet, when deepened by the 


means of a ſluice, will render the pofition , 


(which I intend to point out behind it for a 
conſiderable body of our troops) ſtronger 
and more formidable. If this rivulet cannot 
be dammed up fo as to render it impaſſable 
near Bunter's-bridge, or above it, ſurely it 
may be made unfordable for a conſiderable. 
f length 


and the 
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length near to che mouth, Where it is dif- 
chen into the Roding. This will ſhorten 
the poſition behind it, as well as ſtrengthen 
it; beſides, a few heavy g guns poſted near to 
the Roding on our ſide will ſo effectually 
ſcour the approach to that rivulet between 
it and Ilford, that our troops poſted behind 
the Cranbrook rivulet need fear nothing on 
their right flank, as it cannot well be at- 
tacked. They will naturally, therefore, be 
jealous of having their left flank turned; 
but this will be ſtrongly guarded by the 
Henhault foreſt, in we Fo all our light 
troops and riflemen * ſhould be poſted with 
a ſtrong abattis before them, ſupported by 
ſome cannon and regulars. This would ef- 
fectually protect our left flank ; the right 
being ſecured, and an attack even in front 
being prevented by deepening the rivulet, 
dhe left might be re-inforced from the right 
3 wing, ſhould the enemy attack us where 
XZ the river cannot be made unfordable. 
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» Their uſe, and the want 4 them, 1 ſhall givs. 
in a ſeparate chapter. 
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I am of opinion alſo, that even 1000 ſkil- 
fa markſmen placed in the foreſt behind 
an abatis, with a few pieces of cannon, 
could not without great difficulty be driven 
from their ſtation, and would for a conſi- 
derable time impede the progiels of a very 


numerous Wach : 


As the enemy, to effect a coup de tain), 


could not bring any heavy cannon with 


them, and not many of any fort, we ſhould 


have a molt ſignal advantage over them? by 


placing heavy artillery on the moſt advan- 


tageous ſpots of ground between Barking 


and Ilford; and 4110 behind the Cranbrook 
rivulet from the Roding river to the foreſt. 


For which purpoſe, there ſhould be a park 
of artillery formed in Ilford and Barking, 
Where the guns might lay without any more 


expenſe than 1s at preſent incurred at Woot- 


wich, and might in one hour be planted on 
ſuch places as the general officers might fix 
upon. There ſhould alſo be at leaſt 1000 
broad axes at the ſame place, and ſeveral 


large timber ſaws, that in caſe the enemy 
were 
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were found to be on their march to the me- 
tropolis, that the outſkirts of the foreſt 
1 might be formed into an abattis. But ſhould 
the worſt come to the worſt, and this part 
of our army be forced to retreat, by the 
enemy effecting a paſſage over the Cran- 
brook rivulet, (for I truſt every military 
man will acknowledge, chat a paſſage over 
the river Roding from Barking to Ilford 
cannot well be effected, with the troops or 
cannon planted in the manner J have de- 
{ſcribed on the other ſide of the Roding) 
our army mult give ground and take a freſh 
poſition ; this poſition, if you wall look te 
the map, is evident, 27 points itſelf out, 
and flronger than the latier, becauſe the 
ground is by many degrees contracted, and, 
in its fulleſt extent, is not more than a mile 
in breadth ; and when they come to the po- 
fition our troops muſt take, (at Claybury, 
near Woodford Bridge) where they mult 
attack us again, it is not three quarters of 
a mile from the river Roding to the ſkirts 
of the foreſt; between which and the Ro- 
ding river there is a commanding ground in 
27 N G | the 


* 


the center, on each ſide of which there is 
not one quarter of a mile in ſpace for the 
enemy to form their troops for the attack. 
Figure to yourſelf what deſtruction heavy 
cannon planted on this eminence would cauſe 
amoneft the enemies ranks, whilſt forming 
and advancing to a cloſer attack; obſerve 
well alſo that this pofition is ſtrongly flanked 
by the foreſt on the left flank, where our 
light troops and riflemen ſhould all be 
poſted, and from whence they might deſtroy 
thouſands before they ever could come to 
attack the main body. The right flank is 
doubly guarded by the river Roding. 


To render their endeavours abortive, I 
propoſe, after guarding the bridges over the 
Roding at Barking and Ilford, by ſtrong 
corps and cannon, that the greater part of 
our troops poſted between thoſe towns, the 
moment they perceive the enemy have 
forced the Cranbrook rivulet, ſhall move 
by their left, paſs through Lord Tilney's 
park at Wanſtead, and gain the great, road 
from Layton Stone to Woodford bridge, 


leaving 


"4A 
Wes 


(43. ] 
Raving Snareſbrook to the left, and poſt 


themſelves on this ſide of Ray Houſe, the 


ſeat of Sir James Wright, at which place, a 


little higher up, about half a mile, there is 
a "bridge over the Roding, by which they 
may bath over any body 'of troops to tein- 
1 force the other diviſion of our army. As this 
4 E bridge is Half a mile in the rear of the poſt- 


tion, our troops muſt occupy by Chybury, 


the diſtance even from the turnpike road 


near Ray Houſe on the weſt fide of the 
Roding, to the commanding ground in the 
front of Claybury, acroſs that river, is not 
above half a'mile ; our cannon, there placed, 
muſt rerfibly annoy the left flank of the 
enemy. Farther, let it be obſerved, that the 
diſtance we thall have to march from Ilford 
to Ray Houſe, is not above half a mile far- 
ther than the enemy will have to "marth'to 


Claybury, after having forced the ran brot 


rwulet. el FIT 


1 confeſs, N that if T eta 
one thouſand riflemen, and was ſupported 
by an bay a9 number cf 1 1 1 5 2 and 
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diſcretionary powers were allowed me, 1 
would remain in the foreſt, and let them 
follow our army, and would perpetually: 
attack their rear with ſuch vigour, that they 
muſt detach at leaſt three times my numbers 
to repulſe me; and then it is a doubt to me 
whether they would be : able to drive me out 
of the foreſt, and if they did, it would not 
be of much conſequence, as my retreat 
would be always ſafe to Ilford or Barking, 
where I could paſs the riyer under the pro 
tection of. our ies frpops x : 10G Ham 


| make Nat pay very dear for 7 oak 
I mean even that were they to force the ſen 
cond poſition of our army at Claybury, 
which .I do not think poſſible, and our 
troops were obliged to retreat to Lougbton- 
bridge, about four miles higher, up the 
riyer Roding, or to Abridge- bridge, about 
ſeven be ogy to croſs that fiver, where 
they would have the other diviſion of our 
army to receiye them, and aſſiſt their paſ- 
ſage, that / would even then remain behind 
with the aboyementioned number of rifle- 
men and light troops, and act as I propoſed 
before. 


T4], 


before. Indeed, if our general who com- 


mauded the army ſhould judge it proper, he 
might march a body of troops over the 


Roding, through Ilford, and attack the 


enemy in the rear, as they attempted to force 
our troops behind the Cranbrook rivulet. 
Theſe, troops in their rear, others in their 
front over the Cranbrook rivulet, and the 
riflemen aud light troops on their right 
flank in the edge of the foreſt, would place 
nn a oy e ituation, in eh 

„ eh 3 = lan 31-0 

To effect "R Bes of the ain it is, 
in my opinion, that the army which lay at 
Brighton laſt year, would be placed to 
greater advantage; the greater part in Eſſex, in 
addition to the number that were at Warley 


Common before, and the remainder. of them 


in Kent, with a conſiderable. additional force 
alſo. My reaſons why a conſiderable force 
ſhould be ſtationed in Eſſex and Kent, I 


ſhall give in its proper place. And as theſe 


two bodies of troops might effectually move 

to the ſupport of each other, there ſhould be 
a number of flat · bottomed boats and ſcows 
F placed 


j 
4 
1 


(46 ] 
placed on the Thames: I think Graveſend' 
too low down, it would be better higher up, 
and certainly not lower than Greys Thar- 
rock or St. Clements, which is oppoſite to 
Green Hitch; but let thoſe who are more 
converſant in the navigation and paſſage of 
the river determine, as the ſetting of the 
tides ſhould be well conſidered where the 
boats and ſcows ſhould lay; certaim it is, 
thut ſuoh a cammuntoation between the two 
bodies of troops is abſolutely neceſſary. 
and it mm be not too low down the 


4 1 
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Iam "NO e wi this'pofition 
which I have pointed out, is much to be 
improved on by officers of fuperior abilities 
and experienee; and J am equally aware, 
that great men ſeldom adopt the ideas of 
their inferiors, and ſhould not be ſo parti- 
cular nor ſo prolix, if I were not determined 
to point out every other poſition that might 
be taken for the defence of this eſſential and 
material ſpot. In caſe that the grand de- 
fence * I have pointed out for the pro- 

2 tection 


EN 


tection of the capital, may be thought worth 
the attention of thoſe whoſe duty it certainly 


is to attend to it, I ſhall therefore point out 
another poſition, which I believe is full as 
ſtrong, if not ſtronger than the one I have 


already fully defined. There is a ſpot 
of ground named Havering Bower on the 


left, and to the eaſt of Henhault Foreſt, 
I will deſcribe it; near to it there is a com- 


manding ground, on which a battery of 


cannon may be placed, not half a mile from 
the foreſt, at Havering Park, in the front of 
Havering Bower; and there are other com- 


modious grounds that effectually command 


the approach to this poſition, and will 
render it inattackable if they are advanta- 
geouſly occupied. Theſe poſitions are near 


two places Brick Hill and Bedford's. Between 


the foreſt and Havering Park the ground is 


not broader than three quarters of a mile; 


and between Havering Park and Brick Hill, 
and between Brick Hill and Bedford's between 
neither, is there ſpace of above half a mile; 
indeed, there 1 is an eminence on the front of 


Ha vering 'c 


of 
1 
" 


__— —_ 

Havering Park * and Brick Hill (only a few 7 
hundred yards) which effectually curtails 1 
this part of the poſition; in front of which 
place is Collier Row Common, that ap- 2 
proaches: this ground and Havering . Park, 
and alſo is within cannon ſhot of Brick Hill; 
this is a dead flat, which renders our poſi- 
tion the ſtronger. Cavalry might be poſted 
to advantage behind theſe abovementioned 
commanding grounds, ſo as to fally forth, 
ſhould the enemy be found in confuſion, and 
charge them on this common, where 1 


might act to effect. 


On this 8 and at the former men- 
ried 3 behind the Cranbrook rivu- 
let, the greater part of our army might be 
hed, taking care ſtrongly to occupy the 
intermediate foreſt, + as I am of opinion that 

Thie ground has no partieular name, therefore 
1 muſt refer the reader to the large map of Eſſex, or 
to the ground itſelf. 

+ General Lloyd remarks, Fol ii. p. Never 
« approach a wood or a mountain, unleſs you oc- 

4 cupy it entitely; it is a rule that muſt be for ever 
«© obſerved, and cannot be tranſgreſſed without i im- 
« minent danger.” 


a very 


1 % J. 
a very few troops, jointly with the armed 
citizens, would effectually guard the paſſes 
of the river Roding, at Barking and Ilford. 
But, my Lord, ſhould the enemy attempt 
this circuitous approach to the capital, it 
will totally render a coup de main abortive. 


My reaſons for having been ſo minutely 
deſcriptive is, that I intend to ſhew the far- 
ther efficacy of this poſition, ſhould the 
enemy attempt a more ſolid invaſion in force 
againſt the capital, by the way of the county N 
of Eſſex, which in its due place I ſhall refer ö 
to; I ſhall therefore for the preſent quit 
Eſſex, and turn my views to the county of 
Kent. I cannot leave this ſubject without | 
endeavouring to impreſs more ſtrongly the | 
utility of an intrenched camp, and to prove ; 
how neceſſary and how eflential it is. All f 
experienced generals judge, that ſtrong poſi- | 
tions ſhould be aſſiſted by art; no army in 
Germany ever takes up a poſition, intending 


« to remain there for ſo ſhort a ſpace as des | 
or four weeks (and often for a much ſhorter | 
time) without immediately erecting batteries 

H and 


bound to make that poſition ſtrong on which 


to fight for the e 


. 


to be attacked. 
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their camp, and at other feeble places liable 
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KENT. 


f/CHOUGH I have deviated conſide- 


rably in this publication from my ori- 


Zinal intent, that being only to treat of a 
coup de main againſt the capital, yet 1 ſhall 


not go much farther on this ſide the Thames 
on che Kentiſh ſide, becauſe T am nat ſo 
fully maſter of the ground to ſpeak of opera- 


tions in force, as I feel I am on the other 
fide the river. 1 look on it next to an im- 


poſſibility that the enemy could effect a coup 
de main againſt I London on this ſide the river, 
if a body of troops were ſtatiened in ſome 
centrical poſition in Kent, from whence 
they might act on either fide the river, and 
be ſupported by. thoſe in Eſſex paſſing the 
Thames ; but to my utter aſtoniſhment in 
the year 1794s there wete not a fingle 
encampment in Kent contiguous to the 
capital, I have been more particular in my 
| remarks on the other fide, where I con- 
H 2 ceive 
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11 52 1 
ceive it was eaſy to be effected in the ſtate 
that the country has been left. 
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When I fay I think it impoffible that the 
enemy can take poſſeſſion of the capital by 
a coup de main on this ſide the Thames, 
had there been any body of troops to oppoſe 
them, it is proper I ſhould explain and give 

my reaſons. : 


"On an n expedition that requires ſo much 
rapidity in execution, they never could 
bring g heavy artillery, 1 ſhells or carcaſſes with 
. they therefore could not even burn 
the city from the oppoſite ſhore, nor could 

| they. ever pals over the bridges to take it, if 
they were ſtrongly barricaded. No enemy 
could be ſo hardy as to attempt ſuch a darin g 
and deſperate attack, a few barrels of gun- 
powder placed in the cellars of the Houſes, 
near to the bridges, would bury half their 
forces i in the ruins, and operate to as great an 
effect as the beſt mine made by the moſt 
able engineer; therefore they muſt move 
hi gher up the river many miles, till they 


cal 


came to ſome place where it would be found 
fordable; this would give time for our forces 


they might attempt it, and would totally 
| render any coup de main ineffoctual. 

Hur it may be ſaid they would aste the 
Borough of Southwark! To which I reply, 
that ſhould they be able to come even ſo far 
unoppoſed (for as yet I have not ſuppoſed 
any refiflance to be made, even till they ar- 
rive on the oppoſite ſhore to the capital) they 
undoubtedly would burn it, and if they did, 
they would not be in the leaſt degree nearer 
poſſeſſing the capital. Southwark deſtroyed, 
would be a conſiderable national loſs, the 
fame as any other opulent town deſtroyed alſo 
would be, but it would not ſubject us to the 
dictating laws of the enemy, nor would it 
tender us as little better than a province to 
France; no, it is only the capital in the 
enemy's poſſeſſion that can ruin us as a na- 
tion. The fafety of London is the grand 
object we ou ght moſt materially to attend to, 


to collect and oppoſe their paſſage wherever 


and to place it in ſuch a ſtate of ſecurity that. 
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may bid defiance to any invading enemy, 
ſhould they either attempt a landing by a 

coup de main, or in force. | 


It is not my intent that ſo very large a 
body of troops ſhould be placed in Kent and 
Eſſex as to draw off all relief from other opu- 
lent places in this iſland: no, I only mean to 
thew, and I hope I have proved, that the ca- 
pital was leſt in ſuch a defenceleſs ſtate in the 
year 1794, which I truſt to God we never 
thall ſee it in again; for there was not 4000 
men at Warley, in Eſſex; and what is more 
aſtoniſhing, not a ſingle man in Kent, (I mean 
not a ſingle encampment.)* Although it is 
highly neceſſary, if the enemy ſhould at- 
tempt any operation againſt any particular 
place at a diſtance from the capital, that 
we ſhould march an army to its relief; yet 
I caution government to leave a certain force 
both in Eſſex and Kent, that may be judged 
ſufficient to protect London, leſt the 


enemy, by cauſing a diverſion in the ab- 
ſenſe 


Jam not certain whether there was not ſome 
fmall force on the ceaſ of Kent, but whether there was 
of was not, that cculd not have been of any ule ta 


the deſcace of the capital. 
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ſence of thoſe troops, may attempt a blow 
of more conſequence to them, and that never 
can be recoyered Y us. 


1 judge it abſolutely neceſſary that nearly 
the ſame precautions ſhould be taken on the 
Kentiſh ſide as I have pointed out on the Eſ- 
ſex ; and above all an entrenched camp, to 
which our army, if worſted, might retreat 
to, and to which every citizen, armed, 
ſhould fly to. This poſition, Ithink, ſhould 
be near Shooter's Hill and Eltham, as 
through thoſe two places the great roads pals, 


I own that I have not made myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently maſter of that ſpot, to point out 
the exact and ſtrongeſt poſition, as I am in 
hopes I have done on the other fide in Eſſex; 
but can affirm, that the ground is ſo im- 
menſely ſtrong by nature, that by a ſmall aſ- 
ſiſtance from art, there are poſitions, where, 
if the enemy ſhould attempt to paſs, that 
20,000 men would repulſe three times their 
numbers, I think whatever diverſion the 
enemy may act any part of our iſland, 
that 


6H 

that there never ſhould be leſs than 1 5,000 
men left in Eſſex and Kent, and ſo enabled, 
that each body might paſs the Thames by 
boats and ſcows ſtationed at a proper place, 
'mutually to aſſiſt each other, on which ever 
ſide the river the enemy might think fit to 
land. I think 20, ooo would be more pru- 
dent, if we could ſpare ſo many from any 
other place that might be attacked ; I am 
of opinion it may be done, conſidering the 
numerous force we have in arms, and re- 
flecting that this place is the grand e 
W beyond all others. | 


IT muſt diebe requeſt your Lord- 
ſhip's attention to one point, which, of all 
others, is of the greateſt importance, and 
which, as yet, I have not mentioned : when 
from the inclemency of the autumn, 
troops can no longer lay in camp, under 
canvas, that is the very time when the enemy 
are molt likely o attempt a blow againſt the 
capital, by the river Thames; therefore, 
my Lord, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the 

body of troops which may be judged ſuf- 
| ficient 


„ 

ficiede for the defence of the capital, ſhould 
not, when the camps are broke up, be diſ- 
poſed to various and diſtant parts of the 
iſland, but ſhould be quartered or cantoned 
as contiguous as poſſible to the eſſential 
points of defence on both ſides of the 
Thames; fo that even in one hour, à conſi- 
derable body might be found able to act at 
the moſt eſſential points of defence, and that 
the whole force might alſo in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time be aſſembled at their proper 
mi A en out for them. arne = : 

I hope, my Lord, I ſhall ll be patdonaly' is 
unfortunately and unintentionally J ſhould 
miſtake the following caſe ; I do not aſſert 
it, but declare upon my word that I believe 
it to be true, and nearly as I ſhall relate it: 
Whea the camp abovementioned, at Warley, 
broke up, I underſtand the regiments that 
formed it were not | quartered any where 
contiguous to the capital in Eſſex, but were 
ſent to various and diſtant parts of the iſland. 
If this be true, he capital abſolutely was left 
without any defence whatever, at the very 
J time 
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1 N 
time of the year which was the moſt likely 
and beſt ſuited for an invaſion in the Thames, 
to the mercy of. the enemy; for there was 


nothing but the guards, who were hg 
l over rk Spike een It. -:. 05 


f * 


i am By opinion, my 3 * if ever 
the French attempt to land near the capital 
in the Thames, to attempt it by a coup de 
main, they will come. when our camps are 
broke up, in the long and dark nights, or in 
the ſpring of the year, when the eaſterly 


winds prevail and blow ſtrong, before our 


eamps. are farmed: in ſummer, when 


there is little or no erke. it is not lo 


OO: c 


5 "A 8 . publiſhed = 


years paſt, by a friend of mine, which ! 


truly admire, from the great and laudable 
attention he has paid to the general defence 


of this country; in one part it ſpeaks of a 


particular high and commanding ground 
(the Windmill Hill) near Graveſend, and 
recommends a work to be made on it, A 

work 


8 


work there might be, of great uſe, and 
would certainly binder the enemy from ap- 
proaching the capital by the great turnplke 


road ofoſe to Graveſend, as chat Hill fully 
commands the road. But the enemy may 


turn this work, and leave it to their right, 


by turning off from Shorne, by the way ef 
Cobham, by Lord Darnley's park, which 
is only three miles and a half diſtant from 
Graveſend; - to the right of that towa. The 
road; though not ſo broad: as the turnpike. 
is hard and good, and is uſed by heavy corn 
waggons, Ke. in their way to and from 
Rocheſter. By this road they may paſs. to 
Shinglewell, and from thence to Swanſ- 


come; from whence they may very age þ 


get into the great turnpike road again. 
am well acquainted with this particular = 
of Kent, as I have for four years ſucceſſively 
been à pattridge ſhooting all over thoſe parts; 
from Graveſend to the banks of the Med- 
way, by the way of Cobham; and from 
the Cliff and Higham marches, contiguous 
to the Hope: in. the Thames to the Medway ; ; 
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alſo neat to Hoo. Moreover, they, need . not 
go ſo far round as Cobham, to avoid the 
Windmill Hill, for they may turn off to 
their left before they come to Chalk, and 
gain the road by. Shinglewell, which, as 
abovementioned, will lead them again into 
che Wanne road. 1 5 
Aﬀer Scoring hs] am well CARE 
with this coutny, it may be deemed im- 
proper that I do not give a more decifive 
opinion on the actual points of defence. 1 
do moſt candidly and fully own that I find 
myſelf wanting in ability, and not able to 
give a deciſive opinion, as fully as I have on 
the Eſſex ſide, and therefore do not chuſe to 
give an opinion on a ſubject that I am conſei- 
ous requires the abilities of officers of greater 
experience and knowledge than I poſſeſs. 
As there are ſo many differents point to be 
conſidered on this ſide the Thames, which 
are not requiſite on the other, that I own 1 
am not maſter enough of the ſubje& to de- 
cm_ I. ſhall therefore only deſcribe parti - 
cular 


j 
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cular parts in this diſtrict, and leave it to 
more experienced officers, who may be or- 
dered to examine this county, to decide on 
the proper poſitions for the defence. The 
two works I have already propoſed, dne 
near Varlands, and the other lower down, 
more ſouth, and nearly oppoſite to Eaſt 
Tilbury, I think will not only prevent the. 
enemy's fleet from lying in the Hope, but 
alſo hinder their landing troops from the 
Hope on the Kentiſh fide. In this diſtrict, 
(after having ſecured the Hope) the enemy 
can only land in Cliff marſhes, or Cowley 
marſhes, which will be a moſt arduous 
taſk, and [ think next to an impoſſibility; J 
for if we had any troops contiguous, were 
they even to land, they never could come 
out of theſe marſhes and form a fingle bat- 
talion, as they might be operated on both 
with cannon and ſmall arms, on both flanks 
and front. | 


I will now deſcribe the ground between 
theſe two marſhes, and the banks of the 
river Medway. The diſtance from the banks 

x: | 4h of 
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of the Medway to Cowley, is barely two 
miles; and the diftances from Cliff and 
Higham to the Medway are, from the 
former, two miles and a half, the latter, 
about two miles and thre# quarters; within 
the ſpace of %s gorge, they mu} paſs ſome- 
where, before they can gain the great road 
to Graveſend, and ters are many very 
| ſtrong poſitions on the ways they will be 
| | e to paſs, before they can gain the 
great turnpike road leading by Gravefend. 


| I have already confeſſed that the defence 
| of this diſtrict 1 18 beyond my judgment, and 
ſhall content myſelf by remarking, that if 
| we prevent their landing in the Hope, that 
they will never attempt to land on this ſide 
[ the Medway. Indeed, the iſland of Grean 
might be occupied by the enemy, but to no 
3 for there are but one or two roads 
from off that iſle, and theſe are all over a 
moſt extenſive marſh, at the end of which 
the ground is ſo commanding, that two 
5 5 men might ſtop a whole army; in 
fact, they cannot move from this illand but 


by 


{ 6s ] 


by one road, which comes out by Ofterlana, 
As the other two roads over this marſh, the 
one to the north, near Allhallows, the other 
to the ſouth weſt, near Hoo, are ſo expoſed 


in flank, and not half a mile diſtant from 


the commanding ground, that our cannon 
would deſtroy their column before they eyer 
could arrive, either at the one place or the 
other, where they then would have to con- 
tend with a part of our army. In ſhort, if 
oppoſed at all, they cannot paſs ; and there- 
fore, as I have ſaid before, the enemy occu- 
pying this iſland would be uſeleſs ; and my 


reaſon for having deſcribed it 1o particularly, 


is not from any danger that I imagine may 
arrive from that quarter, but only to ſhew 
that I have been attentive, in general, to 
every ſpot of ground near this diſtrict. 


Loet us therefore turn back to the Med- 
way, and examine that river. The enemy 
can never keep poſſeſſion of that river, ſo as 
to form a harbour or anchorage for their 
ſhipping, unleſs they can command both 
banks of it from Sheerneſs to Chatham. 

1 e 
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This is impoſſible, if we have any forces in 
that neighbourhood ; and judge it to be 
full as Becel thi! at leaſt 3000 men 
ſhould always be ſtationed cloſe to Graveſ- 
end (with a farther force in the rear of them, 
at ſome convenient place between the ca: 


pital) as it is neceſſary that 3000 men, which 
I have ſtated, ſhould ever be ſtationed near 


to Eaſt Tilbury, and Mucking on the Efſex 


| fide. 


Let any officer look at the northern 
banks of the Medway, from Finſbury to 


Hoo, and then judge if it is poſſible for even 


a ſingle veſſel to lay in that river between 
theſe two towns, much leſs ſurely a fleet. 


But ſuppoſing they ſhould come into the 


Medway lower down by Kitts. Hole, from 
whence they may alſo be driven out, which 
is not neceflary to relate here, for reaſons 
which I ſhall preſently give, they never can 
attempt the capital by a coup de main; for 
furely our troops muſt be aſleep if they let 
them paſs the Medway over Rocheſter 
bridge; therefore to paſs that river they muſt 

march 


[063-1] 
march near to Maidſtone, before ever they 
they could find a paſſge ; this diſtance is 
very far, and would totally deſtroy the ef- 
fect of a coup de main; and ſhould they 
land in force, we ſhall have time enough to 
_ aſſemble a ſufficient force to oppoſe them; 
beſides, we ſhall have, as propoſed, an en- 
trenched camp for that part of our army, 
ſhould they be worſted, to retreat to, near 
Shooter's Hill, for near to this place and Elt- 
ham they muſt-paſs, ſhould they land in 
any one part of Kent whatever. | 


But one obſtacle more ſhould be conſi- 
dered relative to their occupying the Med- 
way in force, which muſt effectually pre- 
vent them ; the Nore, and the mouth: of 
the Thames, are contiguous, at which place 
our eaſtern fleet of men of war ſhould ever 
| rendezvous and have their ſtation, For as I 
have already obſerved, that when the wind 
blows ſtrong at eaſt, they cannot come out of 
the Downs, nor can they, when the fame 


wind prevails, dare attempt a paſſage to the 


Thames when 7hey lay in Yarmouth Roads; 
K therefore 
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I 
therefore ſurely it muſt be acknowledged, 
that the moſt proper rendezvous for our eaſ- 
tern fleet is in the mouth of the Thames. x I 
cannot conceive any place ſo well calcu- 


lated as this, but it never has been judged 


neceſſary as yet; but I moſt ſincerely hope 
it will, as a fleet of men of war in the mouth 


of the Thames will be one great ſecurity 


to the capital, and it is ab/o/utely neceſſary 
that a fleet ſhould be fatroned there. But, 
my Lord, let us not truſt to that alone, but 
adopt other meaſures alſo, that in the ab- 
ſence of that fleet we may have nothing to 
fear for the ſafety of London. | 


I thall now, my 1 quit a county of 


Kent, and turn my thoughts to more exten» 


five operations in force, and alſo to deſultory 
invaſions from the cnn a 


* I 1 that there is a channel called the 
Swin, between Harwich and the Nore, where men 
of war may lay, aalen it abſolutely laws a r 
ä 14 - 


GENERAL, 


t ] 


GENERAL. REFLECTIONS. 


HAVING now totally concluded as far as 
a coup de main may affe& the capital, I 
ſhall make ſome general reflections on an 
invaſion, eee in force by the enemy. 
I have already given my reaſons for the ſafety 
of Portſmouth, as it cannot be taken by a 
coup de main, nor is it likely to be attacked 
whilſt any part of our fleet lay at Spithead, 
therefore it does not require an army to. co- 
ver that place; a few regular troops, with 
arms ſufficient to arm the Dock-yard Men 
and Inhabitants, to man the works, will 
be ſufficient, as we ſhall always have time 
enough to collect and march any force to the 


mice; of it. I hope, therefore, I may be al- 


lowed, with juſtice, to conſider this place in 
leſs danger than others I ſhall mention. As 
my mind has ever been attentive to the ſafety 
of the capital, being convinced that it is the 
only place where the enemy can give a mor- 
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tal fab to our conſtitution, 4s every other 
place, though great the immediate loſs of it 


might be, yet it would only be a temporary 


and partial one which might be recovered, I 
ſhall point out the only places I can poſſibly 
imagine that the enemy Can land at. If 
they ſhould come in great force with an in- 
tent to march to London, I truſt every offi- 
cer will be candid enough to acknowledge, 


that the enemy can never attempt to land in 
force without taking poſſeſſion of ſome ſpa- 


cious and ſafe karbour for their ſnipping and 
ſtores, for they muſt form a depot from 
whence their army muſt be fed; at which 
place they muſt alſo land a quantity of pro- 
viſions and military ſtores of all ſorts. I can 
only find out two harbours from whence 
they could attempt to execute their pro- 
Je againſt the capital; theſe are Harwich 
and the river Thames. If any officer can 


point out another, I will thank him. I ac- 


knowledge that the enemy may come up the 
Medway, but to poſſeſs and occupy it for a 
a time, and make it as a harbour for their 


ſtores and proviſions, is very different to 


what 


Fa 1 
what the Dutch once did in a moment of ab= 
ſurd gaſconade, which ended in no one ad- 
vantage whatever to them ; let any officer 
examine well the banks of the Medway from 
the mouth of that river to Chatham, they 
will find that if we have the command of e1- 
ther ſhore, no fleet can poſſibly lay there; a 
few travelling heavy guns would compel 
every ſhip to ſlip her cables and fly. I give 
the preference, I confeſs, by far, to the lat- 
ter, as Harwich is 72 miles from London, 
and parts in the Thames are but 28 and 30 
odd. There 1s another material point to be 
be obſerved, the greater diſtance of the one, 
for ſuppoſing they were in poſſeſſion of Har- 
wich, and were abſolutely advanced 50 miles 
towards London, they muſt be fed from 
Harwich, and I am confident if we did not 
oppoſe them totally in front, but act on their 
flanks and on their line of communication 
with their depot, we ſhould oblige them to 
march back or ſtarve; for I truſt we ſhould 
take ſuch effectual meaſures as to hinder 
them feeding any part even of their army from 
the country. As I ſpeak no longer, my Lord, 
2; on 
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c a coup de main, but relative to more ſolid 
operations in force againſt the capital, I ſhall 
endeavour more fully to prove of what eſſential 
conſequence it is to us as a nation to eſtabliſh 
an entrenched camp, with a few works and 
batteries, at the grand poſition I have pointed 
out at, and near to Barking and Ilford, and 
the Henhault foreſt, and alſo one on the Kent 


. fide of the Thames; do not miſconceive me, 


it is not my intent to put my country to the 
expenſe of 200, oool. in regular fortifications ; 
No! My intent extends no further than erect- 
ing a few batteries on particular and advan- 
tageous ſpots at thoſe places, which may be 
done at a very trifling expenſe, which is no 
more than a drop of water in the ſea compar- 
ed to the magnitude of the loſs of our tapital, 

or, I am forry to ſay, the uſeleſs expenſe in 
fortifications in various parts of this iſland. 

I am vain enough to imagine that 1 have fix- 


ed on a ſpot, at which, if properly guarded, 


we may defy the enemy's attempt on the ca- 
pital ſhould they land in the Thames on the 
Eſſex fide, either to effect a coup de main, or, 
in an invaſion in forge; and I hope to be able 

| 3 


LN 


to prove alſo, that ſhould the enemy even 
take poſſeſſion of Harwich, and from thenee 


attempt a ſolid move in force to London, 
that they cannot avoid pafling this ſpot in 
their way to the capital, without ſubjecting 
themſelves to ſuch diſadvantages that, if we 


are tolerably judicious, muſt end in utter 


ruin, famine, deſtruction, or a precipitate re- 
treat to their army. For inſtance, my Lord, 
the direct road from Harwich to London is 
by Colcheſter, Witham, Chelmsford, In- 
gateſtone to Rumford; if the enemy ſhould 


take this road, which is the beſt and the 


moſt direct, I hope every military man will 
allow, that they cannot approach the capital 


without forcing the fortified camp near II 


ford, behind a near to the river Roding, 
Should they be informed of our having 
ſtrongly guarded this paſs, and conceive it 
next to madneſs to attempt to force it, and 
yet ſhould perſiſt in their approach to the 
capital, the only road I know that they can 
_ poſſibly take is, when they arrive near to 

Chelmsford, they muſt turn off to their right 
by the rout of of Chipping Ongar, from We 
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. L 72 J 
they will paſs to Epping, and from Epping 
through that difficult foreſt where there is 
but one road, and the whole a perpetual de- 
file, with twenty intervening ſtrong poſi- 
tions, all which are next to inattackable.“ 


Rut ſhould they 5 heads 
a (which 1 fincerely and devoutly with they 
would in ſuch a caſe) to paſs over the 
river Lee, near to Waltham Holy Croſs, 
about 6 miles to the weſt of Epping, I think 
when they are once on their | journey they 
may as well take Lincoln or Vork in their 
| way to London, for one is juſt as poſſible as 
the other, which I wall prove, 0 


For inſtance, if they only make the detour 
by Chipping Ongar to Epping, this will give 
them near 30 miles more in diſtance, which 
added to 72, will inereaſe the diſtance from 


io They will then have to paſs the river Lee, be- 
hind which there is even ſtionger poſitions to be 
found than the one I have pointed out behind the 
Roding—over the river Lee, that part of our army 
which 1s oppoſed to them in front, will always have 
a ſafe and eaſy retreat. 


Harwich 


C23 7 
Harwich to London to 100 miles. Now 
that celebrated officer, General Lloyd, gives 
it as his firm opinion, that an army of only 
40 ,000, placed in any poſition in any coun- 
try, and diſtant only fifry miles from their 


depor, -from which and from whence 'only 
they can draw ſubſiſtence (which muſt be 


the caſe with the French were they to move 


from Harwich); that without any force 
whatever oppoſed to them, they could not 


remain three weeks in that ſpot, but muſt 


ſtarve, or go back to meet their convoys. 


Now, m my Lord, figure to yourſelf the 
many and inſurmountable obſtacles they 
would findin a march of one hundred mules, 
with a large army, oppoſed by a numerous 
force which we ſurely would have time to 
collect; ſay, that they come with 60,000, 
and we oppoſe them with fifty ; General 
Lloyd fays in this caſe, divide your army 
into five parts, leave three fifths to oppoſe 
them in front, and ſend the other two to 
operate on their flank and rear, and on their 
line of communication with their depot : he 
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alſo ſays, that a convoy of 3,566 waggons. 
will take up a diſtance of thirty miles, and 
require above 20,000 men to protect it, of 
courſe half that number will take up half the | 


diſtance and half the number of men. 


Now, fay, for argument fake, that the 
enemy are arrived near to Epping, and we 
leave 39,000, to oppoſe them in front, and 
ſend 20,000, ot even only 10,000, men, by 
the way of Ilford to Rumford, and from 
thence to Chelmsford or to Chipping Ongar, 
which is directly in their rear and on their 
line of communication with their depot at 
Harwich; I fay, my Lord, they muſt re- 
treat or ſtarve, and every ſtep they advance 
from Epping, the further will they advance 
to their own deſtruction. That part of our 
army oppoſed to them in front muſt ſkirmiſh 
and annoy often, but never deliver decifive 
battle; on this point General Lloyd moſt 
particularly c cautions us. 


8 fituated, I want 1 to ) ſee them 


advanced even as far as Laytonſtone or Wood- 
ford, 


E 
ford, for ak believe they never could get 
back ; all communication with their depot 
being cut off by our detached corps, they 
"me ſtarve; they would never attempt it, 
but retreat the moment they found they 
could not maintain and keep up their line of 
communication. ; 


'S 


1 write this 1 to prove, that we need 
not be much alarmed if the enemy ſhould be 
in poſſeſſion of Harwich, and attempt a 
moye to London; 3. and to impreſs deeply on 
the mind of every. wealthy citizen, and to 
every other true lover of his country's opu- 
lence, how material and how abſolutely ne- 
ceffary it is to the ſafety of the capital, that 
every means, both by water and land, 
ſhould be exerted to hinder the enemy | land- 
ing in the Thames, for there they can land 
within twenty-eight miles of London; and 
I repeat again, that in the fate the capital 
was /e eft in the year 1794, ſo ſmall a body as 
15,000 Men might have landed and marched 
without oppoſition to it, and before. ever the 


army at Brighton could have moved twenty 
PET miles 
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miles to its Protection, they would |} have 2 8 


their Bafneſo. and would have been on the 


return 10 their Soipping.. 


Ie ht is 8 b that we ſhould 
be moſt jealous of ; I warn the city of Lon- 
don of their danger, and intreat them, if 
they have any regard for their own intereſt 
and wealth, and for the glory and welfare 
of their country, to cauſe ſuch ſteps to be 
taken which will effectually prevent the mi- 
ſery; and this may eafily be done, but if 
neglected, the citizens may ſome morning 
be awakened by the French Grenadiers ſing- 
ing the Marſellois March and Ca Ira, at the 
Manfion-houſe, which, I imagine, would 
not be fo agrecable to their ears, as a Chriſt- 
mas carol, or an Eaſter hymn. 


1 have heard it given as an opinion by 
naval officers of experience, that the enemy 
may come over in ſmall craft, and haul them 
up high and dry on ſhore; I well know they 
can, our fiſhermen do the fame every day 
on the ſea coaſts: but if they did land after 

+ 2 this 


IN 


this method, they muſt, if they come on 


any ſolid expedition in force, halt, at leaſt, 
where they did land, for the {pace of ten 
days, to fortify, intrench, and ere& batte- 


ries at that ſpot, ſo as not only to protect 
their ſmall craft, but the ſtores and provi- 
ſions they muſt alſo land. 


During this time we ſhould be enabled to 
concentrate our forces to oppoſe them, for 
ſurely they would not attempt any ſolid move 
to an advanced diſtance into the country, and 
leave all their craft without works to protect 
them, for a part of our army only might 
burn their veſſels, and then theirs would be 
truly a forlorn hope; for if ever defeated they 
would have no retreat whatever. 


In this manner they might land to burn a 
fiſhing town on the coaſt, or any town a few 
miles hin the ſhore, but ſurely never could 
attempt any ſolid expedition. 


I ſhall now, my Lord, with the moſt 
profound reſpect, aſk your Lordſhip and the 


Body Corporate of the city of London, and 
thoſe. 
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thoſe: of es intereſt and wealth, whe- | 


ther a proper defence has been made for the 
fafety of the capital, where aur power, our 


wealth, our conſequence, nay more, aur 
exiſtence as a great nation, is concentrated, 


when I inform you, Hat in the year 1794, 
there was not 4,000 troops at Marley com- 
mon, in Eſſex, and not a ſingle cannon in 
Eſſex, or nearer to the points of defence I 
have pointed out than Wookwich, and not 

ane ſingle folater in Kent contiguous to the 
capital; no men of war in the mouth of the 
Thames, u floating batteries, gallies, or 
frreſbips, flationary at rhe Hope, or near to 
it, or near to the mouth of: the Thames; and 
that army, which was the moſl contiguous 
ro the capital, and moſt able to march io the 


relief of it, was at Brighton, filty- i miles 


ai iſtant ; ; nay more, my Lord, to hen our 


camps broke up in the autumn (tbe very 


time of all others cue ſhould moſt expect the 
enemy in the Thames) the few troops we 
had in Eſſex were diſperſed, and nothing 
but the Guar ds, who are ever  ſeattered over 


London, left 10 protect, it, 1 
any | 2 heit 


"1 

If your Lordthip thinks that the above 
meaſures have been ſufficient for the ſecurity 
of the capital, I ſhall lament the pains I have 
taken in attempting to prove to you' the con- 
trary; but I have the vanity to think, that 
your Lordſhip's well-known abilities, and 
the good ſenſe and perſpicuity of the city of 
London, will induce both you and them (as 
well as all military men) to acquieſce in my 
aſſertions, that the capital in the year 1794, 
even fince the French have been in poſſeſſion 
of Holland, bas been left in a e 


ate. 


I have aid i in the former part af this wk 
that I hoped to be able to point out a place 
where the enemy muſt paſs before they can 
approach the capital, on the Efſex ſhore—I 
am bold enough to aſſert that I have, for if 
they attempt to paſs the river Roding by a 
circuitous march, the effect of a coup de 
main 1s totally deſtroyed, as we ſhall gain 
time and be able to collect our forces; and 
ſhould they land in force and attempt the 

capital 
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capital by the way of Chipping Ongar we 
Epping, I have fully ſhewn how this poſi- 
tion obliges them to make that immenſe de- 
tour which muſt prove their utter deſtruction 
and ruin. 


I ſtill perũit and will maintain, that in 
the ſituation the capital was left in the year 
1794, 15,000 men might have landed at 
the Hope and have burned it, as there was 
not 4,000 men at Warley Common, nor 
was there any force by water that could have 
impeded their progreſs, nor any obſtacle, be- 
fides what I have already mentioned by land, 
that I know of. 


My Lord, an Elizabeth Canning, a Cock- 

lane Ghoſt, (which took up the attention of 
many of our divines) or a mad Prophet, 
may take off the attencion of the people from 
the political wheel; but let not the city of 
London be lulled into a falſe belief of their 
fecurity, by undervaluing the enterpriſe of 
the enemy, or by a falſe conception of their 
own ſtrength ; let them awake, ſee their 


dan ger, 


Te 
_— take proper rms to prevent it, and 
1 __ face the invading enemy. _ 


10 every zealous citizen, who has a gun 
in his houſe, fly to his arms and repair ro 
the river Roding, or to the entrenched camp; 
in Kent, there will they find revelation, for 
at theſe ſpots will be-revealed to them the 


true and effectual defence of their capital; 


and thoſe perſons would have required a 
more clear vindication of their conduct, to 
whom the ſafety of the capital in the year 


1794, was entruſted (if ſuch a fatality had 


happened), than the vindications wrote in 
favour of a mad and blaſpheming Prophet; 


by a more mad Member of Parliament: + 


As this deluded town ſeems at preſent 


fond of paying much attention to ſeriptural 
extracts, inſtead of attending to the ſafety of 


the capital, I will give them one Our 


Saviour ſayeth, he that hath not a Jus 


3 


let him ſell his garment and buy one.” — 
Prepare yourſelves, fellow countrymen, and 


ſhould the French land Britons to arms, 


M fo 


1 82 ] 
to arms, I exhort you, fly to the entrenched 
camps, there contend for every thing that is 
as dear to you as your lives ; for what advan- 
tage or pleaſure can you enjoy in life, after 
your property is annihilated and your fami- 
lies ee | 


91 l:Alehbugh 1 few people in this town 
have firelocks and bayonets in their poſſeſſion, 
yet there is hardly an individual (excepting 
the poorer ſort) who has not a fowling 
piece in his poſſeſſion. Permit me to aſſure 
your Lordſhip, that a common fowling piece 
(with a flaſk of powder and a bag of bullets,) 
is not only very uſeful but a formidable 
weapon, eſpecially behind an unfordable 
river, and in redoubts or entrenchments, or 
even in a cloſe and interſected country.— 
In action the bullets may be placed in the 
waiſtcoat pocket, for want of a cartridge 
box. Witneſs, my Lord, the affair of 
Bunker's Hill; the arms the Americans 
fought with that day were only common 
guns, that each inhabitant kept to defend 
his houſe; there r indeed, amongſt the 
Americans, 


„ 44 
Americans, ſome few unwieldly old Queen 
Anne's muſkets, and ſeveral long duck guns 
but very few rifles, and fewer, if any, re- 
gular ſoldiers arms. Their works and en- 
trenchments alſo were thrown up in great 
haſte, irregular, and not planned by any en- 
gineer, they chiefly conſiſted of the railing 
of the country, piled up, and filled, "Vibe 
with hay and ſome with earth, with a ſim- 
ple bank raiſed behind to fire over, but chat 
day they contrived to kill and wound near 
1,000 of our ſoldiers and 94 officers. 


With what greater advantage would the 
inhabitants of London oppoſe the enemy be- 
hind an unfordable river (the Roding on the 
Effex fide) or in a well-conftruted en- 
trenched camp near Shooter's Hill, in Kent, 
ſupported in both counties by a powerful ar- 
tillery and a body of regular troops. Were 


proper meaſures of Gene adopted on both 
ſides the river Thames, we ſhould be invin- 


cible. | 21 


There is nothing we ſhould ſo much guard 
againſt a 2 ſlcdnn panic ſeizing any body 
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of med, If we Lp the inhabitants of Lon- 
don the danger they have been expoſed to, 
and 'at the ſame time point out to them 
their ſecurity, and plainly evince to them, 
that at ſuch poſitions already mentioned' on 
each {ide the river, they may, both with 
ſafety, ſucceſs, aud honor, defend the capi 

tal; I am confident, my Lord, every man 
who wiſhes well to his country, will readily 
and cheerfully repair to thoſe places; but if 
no place, whatever, ſhall be pointed out on 
both ſides the river Thames for the armed 
inhabitant to repair to protect the city, I 
am convinced, that if the French were ever 
to land in the Thames, that eight tenths of 
the inhabitants would deſert the capital, and 
carry all their property they could with them 
to the weſtward: This would be a day of 
great profit for the truſtees of the weſtern 
turnpikes if they could collect the toll, but a 
woful one to the cities of London and Welt- 
minſter. 


But, my Lord, if we prove to the inhabi- 


tants of London and Weſtminſter (which is 
2 the 


( 85 J 

the intent of my having been moſt particular 
in not only exhorting chem to fly to arms, 
but having uſed every power I poſſeſs to 
prove to them, that if proper meaſures are 
taken by government to render certain poſi- 
tions on each fide the river Thames, already 
moſt ſtrong by nature, more ſtronger by 
art) the contrary effect will be produced; 
for, excepting ſome innate irrecoverable 


cowards (to whom, if for every pound they 


weigh a pound was to be added for every 
fear, a waggon and eight horſes could not 
draw them out of their lurking holes, or 
carry their worthleſs carcaſes out of the city) 
every other inhabitant would with ſcorn and 
diſdain, ſcout the ideas of an ignomi- 


hious* and deſtructive flight; they would 


feel and be convinced of their own powers 
and ſtrength, and would, undoubtedly, fore- 
ſee the ab/olute, certain, and only means of 
ſecuring their wealth and property, and their 
families from ruin and beggary, would be to 
fly to arms, and repair to the entrenched 


poſitions I have pointed out and judge neceſ- 
ſary to be taken into immediate conſideration. 
1 | My 
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My abilities have not enabled me to find 
out any other places more proper or ſtronger 
than thoſe I have mentioned; but if officers 
of ſuperior abilities, who may be command - 
ed to ſurvey the counties of Eſſex and Kent, 
may find out others better ſuited to the de- 
fence of the capital, I ſhall rejoice much. 


1 truſt, my Lard: that n no man can \ be fo 
zenorant or 10 ener as to believe, that the 
French nation are not as well acquainted both 
with the ſtrong and weak parts in our iſland 
as We are; many years paſt that celebrated 
and diſtinguiſhed officer General Lloyd. was 
employed by the court of France to make 
the ſurvey of our coaſts, diſguiſed ; in the 
character of a Prieſt, ſince that, my Lord, 
from the various intelligent French officers, 
that in times of peace have traverſed this 
iſland in every direction, they have had fur- 
ther adyantages of acquiring knowledge. — 
Further, my Lord, I will inform you, that 
ſome of our moſt able and experienced draftſ- 
men and engineers, were ordered to ſurvey 
our eoaſts, and that thoſe very identical 
4 charts 
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charts (before the preſent wat commeticed) 
dere ſent to Paris to be engraved. I have 
| heard the reaſon | given that it was to fave 
expenſe in the engraving, which is very 
dear in this country; the laudable ſyſtem of 
economy I ſhall ever admire in every ad- 
miniſtration, | 


i My Lord, I have endeavoured to explain 
in how defenceleſs a State the capital was in 
the year 1794, and at the ſame time, I truſt 
I have doubly proved how little we have to 
fear from the enemy, provided proper pre- 
cautions are taken for the defence of the 
capital, the ſafety of which is the grand ob- 
ject I ever have looked to. 


But if we do not chuſe to lock the door, 
when it is ſo fully in our power ſo to do, he 
feed may be ſtolen. Pegaſus himſelf could 
not carry the enemy ſo ſpeedily to the comple- 
tion of their intended carreer of military glory 
as the poſſeſſion of our capital would. France 
is not oppoſed to any power that can ſo ma- 
- terially diſtreſs her as we can; therefore ſhe 
1 has 
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has a right _ bs! more jealous of us than of 
any other nation, and to direct and turn her 
utmoſt exertions againſt this country ; ſhe 
reſpects our power, though ſhe deprecates 


our councils ; of Britain the muſt (and with 


juſtice) be jealous, and will endeavour, by 
every means in her power, to diſtreſs and 
degrandiſe us as a nation; againſt us ſhe will 
uſe every exertion ; ſhe conceives berſelf 
aggrieved ; we, therefare, ſhould be more 


doubly guarded. 


 » PLYMOUTH. 
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PLYMOUTH. 


E ſituation of this Pass 1 been ſo 
juſtly and ably handled by Gen. Lloyd, that I 
ſhall not attempt any remarks on it, I refer 
the reader to his works ; but I cannot help 
remarking, that I am concerned to ſee ſuch 
eminent abilities proſtituted, in proving to 
us that it is utterly impoſſible for the enemy, 
ſhould they ever take Plymouth, to march 
from thence to London : indeed, it requires 
no ghoſt from the dead to confirm us of that, 
as the meaneſt capacity muſt ſee the abſolute 
impoſſibility. Let me only aſk your Lord- 
ſhip, if you were obliged to walk to Paris, 
would you land at Dieppe, which, I believe, 
is the neareſt port to the capital, or would you 
land at Helvoet Sluys, or even Antwerp, and 
walk through Holland and Brabant to Paris, 
for this is the comparative fact, relative to 
Plymouth. Plymouth is above 200 miles 


from the capital, and there are places which 


I have pointed out in the Thames under SO 
* M General 


Ky 


1 
General Lloyd ſeems to think, that, after 
the enemy had taken Plymouth they might 
advance as far as Haldon-Hill, where, from 
the ſtrength of the poſition, they might be 
enabled to keep a large part of Devonſhire, 
and make incurſions into Cornwall. I am 
of opinion that thirty thouſand ſtand of arms, 

ſent by way of Bath and Briſtol, for which, 
if a paſſage by land was not to be attempted, 
might eaſily be effected by water, and diſtri- 
buted amongſt that hardy and numerous 
body of miners in Cornwall, would effectu- 
ally hinder the French from ever maintain- 
ing a poſition for any ſpace of time, even at 
ſo ſhort a diſtance as forty miles from Ply- 
mouth; this body of miners acting on their 
line of communication with their depot, 
which muſt be Plymouth, from whence they 
muſt be fed, together with the regular force 
we could otherwiſe oppoſe to them, would 
ſhortly oblige them to retreat to their depot, 
or ſtarve. Their attempting to conquer Corn- 
wall, and every part weſt of Plymouth, 
were the people ſupplied with arms, would 
be abſurd, and will not hold one moment's 
| Es argument; 
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argument; any perſon who has ever been 
in that country, muſt be convinced of the ab- 
ſurdity of the attempt; I do, moſt truly, be- 
lieve, that the miners, without any regulars 
to aſſiſt them, would, in that intricate country 
(in which there is not a ſingle road that is 
not a perpetual and continued defile, com- 
manded on each fide by the moſt craggy 
mountains) ruin any force they could de- 
tach. 3 


— 


I I ſhall finiſh on the ſubject of Plymouth 
by remarking, that if it ever were to be in 
the hands of the enemy, it would be a ſe- 
vere and heavy loſs to the country, but far 
from an irrecoverable injury; that incident 
could not conquer us as a nation, and make 
us a province to France No. It is the ca- 
pital only in their hands that can totally ruin 
us as a nation; any other place whatever, 
though of great conſequence, can but be ac- 
counted as a partial loſs, which time might 
repair, but the deſtruction of the capital can 
never be repaired or forgotten; for we ſhould 
be no Jonger a nation of any conſequence. 


*M 2 HAR WICH. 
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I HAVE not been at this place theſe five 
years, then it was not in a proper ſtate of 
defence; what has been done ſince I am not 
informed. It certainly might very eaſily be 
put in a proper ſtate of defence, and at a 
very ſmall expenſe then the troops that 
have been ſtationed near to it, if arms were 
depoſited in the town, to arm the dock- yard 
men, artificers, inhabitants, and merchant 
ſeamen, it would be impregnable, until we 
could march an army to its relief. Land- 
guard Fort ſhould have too months ſalt 
proviſions and biſcuit; for, without it, in 


twelve hours it muſt capitulate, which 


would give the enemy the entire poſſeſſion 
of the harbour, otherwiſe they could not, 


even if in poſſeſſion of the town. — But let it 
be obſerved, that they may land about five 


miles ſouth of the town. 


Floating 


4 


Floating Batteries, Galleys, Gun- 
Boats, and n 


THE conſtruction of theſe I ſhall ſurren- 
der to experienced officers of the navy and 
artillery, and ſhall only remark, that they 
are abſolutely neceſſary to the defence of the 
Thames, and alſo, that they muſt poſitively 
be flationary at the places of defence. I have 
ſeen a galley in the American war, conſtruct- 

ed by that diſtinguiſhed officer (my friend 

Captain Kieth Elphinſton, now Sir Kieth 

_ Elphinſton) which was ballaſted with water 
caſks, ſo that if ſhe was ſhot through and 
through, it was not poſſible to ſink her, 
Galleys in ſhallow water are very uſeful and 
formidable, and at Long Shot, where a ſhip 
cannot approach them, will, with a ſpring 
on their cable, drive a man of war from her 
anchorage; we ſhould have ſome for the 
defence of the Thames, and they ſhould not 
draw aboye three feet water; ſo that they 
might 
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might paſs o over many ſhoals, and even ſand 
banks at high water. The watermen on 
the Thames are very numerous, and ſhould 
be compelled, in caſe of an invaſion, inſtant- 
ly to repair to proper places of rendezvouz, 
down the river, where they might be uſed 
to vu effect. 


[595-3 
Jægers, Sharp Shooters, Chaſleurs. 


THE above, all come under the denomi- 
nation of riflemen and markſmen ; they are 
the moſt uſeful troops of any I know, and 
are moſt formidable from their deſtructive 
fire in a cloſe and intricate country, and in 
broken ground, where they cannot be forced 
or compelled to a cloſe action by a vigorous 
attack. To keep an out-poſt, or to maintain 
a poſition behind a rivulet, or any other 
ſtrong defence; no troops can excel them. 
—The French have ſeveral regiments of 
theſe troops; they have found them to be 
the moſt uſeful of any in partial events; our 
army in Brabant have experienced the want 
of them ; we have none 1n our army at home. 
I have ſerved in ſuch a corps, and, with truth, 
can ſay, that with a few hundred men, we 
have covered the rear guard of a whole co- 
lumn of regular troops, on their march, for 


the greater part of a day, and have not had. 
above 
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above five or ſix men killed or wounded, 
although perpetually in fire, when, I am 
certain, that if any one regular regiment had 


performed the ſame ſervice, they muſt have 
| loſt above one third of the regiment. Such 
troops would be found very el in caſe of 


an invaſion, and eſpecially in the counties of 


Eſſex and Kent, where the ground is very 


ſtrong, incloſed and interſected a very large 
body of ſuch troops might have been raiſed 
at a much leſs expenſe than it has coſt to 
raiſe a few coutity light cavalry ; the uſe fot 
which, I muſt confeſs, I am at a loſs to find 
out, for we had enough of them before; 
ſhould the enemy Und, they could only be 
employed in driving off the cattle, &c. &c. 
from the coaſts, as it is not likely that the 
enemy ſhould come on purpoſe to fight our 
cavalry on Saliſbury Plains, or Newmarket 
Heath, and I know of no other place where 
they could act to great advantage. Both in 
Effex and Kent the county is ſo ihcloſed 
they could not—I muſt lament that that 
uſeful and formidable body of troops, the 
real Britiſh Dragoons, inſtead of beitig aug - 
r 


1 
mented has latterly been reduced by ſeveral 
regiments of them being turned into light 
cavalry, they are able to chain moſt; if not 
all foreign, heavy cavalry can make a rapid 
march, and if required, diſmount and fight 
on foot, and are the beſt and moſt uſeful 
troops we have.—l am of opinion, my Lord, 
that a large body of markſmen might be 
raiſed in every, or any county, and particu- 
larly in London, without any expenſe what- 
ever, except their arms; to receive no Pay, 
except when on real ſervice, then to receive 
one ſhilling per day, and never to be called out 
on any pretence whatever, but in caſe of ab- 
ſolute invaſion! The time before the enſuing 
campaign is too ſhort to put this plan in 
practice, and, indeed, would be too prolix, 
at preſent, to mention, and irrelevant to the 
immediate ſubje& of this book; but, with 
pleaſure, I am ready to communicate- it to 
your lordſhip's confidence; for, in general, 
if made known to the efficient government, 
the ſatisfaction, uſually, that the officer re- 


ceives who gives the plan, is, that the 
N „ 
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ſame has been long in contemplation, al- 
though they never ; dreamed of it, 


If the city of London, my Lord, ſhould 
judge it neceffary that thoſe particular places 
which I have mentioned, ſhould be examin- 
ed, and ſhould think fit to requeſt, that a 
board of officers ſhould be appointed for that 
purpoſe, I moſt devoutly truſt, that no 
officer will be appointed on a ſervice of ſuch 
confequence, but thoſe who have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed for real and active ſervices; for 
it is not a piece of parchment, with the 
King's name ſigned to it, that makes the 
man an officer; it is his attention to his pro- 
feſſion, both on ſervice and when not, em- 
ployed by any miniſtry, for that, too often, 
in every country, is procured by favour; 
for, indeed, my Lord, if rank and com- 
miſſions were to conſtitute the ability of 
generals in this county, we ſhould have 
| 7 a ſuperfluity of military knowledge, 
prowels, valour, and diſcretion, that neither 
a Cæſar or a Fabius ever diſplayed. 
Do ” I ſhall 
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I ſhall conclude, my Lord, with aſſuring 
you, that if the city of London ſhould ho- 
hour me ſo much as to approve of the pains 
I have taken in endeavouring to point out 
the real defence and ſafety of the capital, I 
ſhall conceive my Jabours will be moſt am- 
ply paid, and myſelf highly honoured. I 
truſt, my Lord, that the city of London, 
your Lordſhip, and all military men, will 
acknowledge, that this production has not 
been the labour of an hour, or a day, but 
that it muſt have taken up an infinity of 
time and reflection, for any officer to reflect 
on, and to traverſe ſuch an immenſe tract 
of country in both counties, before he could 
make himſelf, in any degree whatever, ſuf- 
ficient maſter of the ground, to deſcribe, ſo 
minutely as I have attempted, the different 
parts in ſo extenſive a tract of country; it 
not only requires repeated and various at- 
tention in ſurveying thoſe diſtricts; but 
much ſerious reflection, before any officer 
can preſume to write even one ſingle page. 


8 | My 
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My only intent, my Lord, in this pro- 
duction, has been the deſire of aſſuring my 
friends and country at large, that, although 
I have not been actively employed as an of- 
ficer this war, that my mind has never been 
idle, but that it has ever been active and at- 
tentive to the real intereſt of my country. — 
If the city of London and your friendſhip 
ſhould ſo highly honour me as to acknow- 
ledge my zeal and attention to the public 
welfare, I ſhall eſteem it as the moſt valu · 
able and brighteſt laurel I ever attempted ta 
gather as an officer, 


Copy 
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cy of a Letter to the e Mayor of = —_— 


SIR, 


IN CLOSED is a ſtate of military remarks, 
that I have paid much attention to; as it 1s 
five years ſince I firſt ſurveyed the coaſt 
near to your town, I truſt that you will 
find it worthy of your conſideration. In a 
work of mine, that is now in the preſs, 
which treats of invaſions in various parts of 
this iſland, it was my intent to mention, there 
was ſuch a place, and as vulnerable as, I 
truſt, I prove to you that it is, but never to 
expoſe your city to the enemy or the public. 
T imagined, that ſome perſons in power, to 
whom I ſhall ſend that production, would 
certainly aſk me, what place I meant? I 
then ſhould have informed them it was your 
city ; but as that work will not be out of 
the preſs ſo ſoon as I expected, and the 
eaſterly winds will ſhortly ſet in, I think, 
not a moment ſhould be loſt in ſhewing you 
the danger your town has been in fince the 
French have been 1 in * of Holland. 
1 recom- 
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I recommend to you, Sir, to report the 
inclofed plan to the Secretary of State, as L 
cannot take that liberty, not having the ho- 
nour of his acquaintance. I aſſure you, Sir, 
the undertaking 1s neither arduous or diffi- 
cult in the preſent ſtate your city is—but 
the danger may be eaſily prevented. The 
danger your city has been in is great, and 
every hour will be greater till ſteps are taken 
for its ſafety. I aſſure you, Sir, Iam ſo per- 
ſuaded of it, that if I had been an officer in 
the enemy's army, I would have burned 
your town long before now, or taken hoſ- 
tages away for the ranſom of it;—it is, in 
my opinion, the moſt eaſy attempt for any 
partizan officer to execute, and they have 
many of ten times my abilities; I, therefore, 
recommend to you, if you regard the ſafety 
of your city, to requeſt government will 
order ſome able general officers to look at 
the poſitions I have pointed out in the in- 
cloſed plan, and order proper meaſures to be 
taken for the ſecurity of your city. —In 
warning you of this danger, I am conſcious 
that I have diſcharged my duty to my coun- 

2 try; 


try; I truſt, Sir, you Wilk do the ſame to 
your town. 


The place mentioned in the incloſed plan, 
is the very ſpot I mean to allude to in my 
advertiſement in the True Briton of the th, 
and Chronicle of the 11th of March, which 
3000 men may maintain againſt a large 
army. OY „„ 
EE I remain, Sir, &c. 

March 26, 1795. Geo. HANGER. 


With the above letter I ſent a regular 
plan of the approach to that city, to the 
Mayor, with the diſtances, landing place, 
and time required, and poſitions that might 
be taken by the enemy, which would ren- 
der their approach to the town and their re- 
treat to their veſſels perfectly ſecure; and 
truſt I plainly proved, that in one night 
the enemy might have effected it, and have 
re- embarked and ſet fail, before day - light, 
for their own coaſt; (I mean in the long 
nights) at the ſame time I attempted to point 


out how eaſily this misfortune might be pre- 
vented, 
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SANE but requeſted that my plan of de- 
| fence for the town might not be relied on in 
the leaſt, but that I wiſhed a matter of ſuch 
conſequence might be attended to by officers 
of ſuperior abilities To which the Mayor 
. anſwered as follows: 


I RECEIVED your favour, with a pla 
incloſed, ſetting forth the ſituation of 
- and that part of the country, and 
bow neceſſary it would be for ſome obſerva- 
tions to be made on that ——- for the 
ſafety of it; immediately waited on General 
=—, Who has the command of the 
diſtri, and gave him your's, and 
plan ; I alſo waited on General | 
again yeſterday ; he informed me, he 1 
looked over your letter, and plan, and that 
no time ſhould be loſt, and that he had writ- 
ten to Lord ——— about this buſineſs. 
I remain, Sir, 


Your very humble Servant, 
* KN 


April 9, 1795. 
To Lieut. Col. Hanger. 
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| Tilbury Fort and Battery at 


Graveſend. 


THIS Fort certainly was intended and 
built for the protection of the Thames againſt 
ſhipping. In former days, before the art of 
gunnery was ſo well underſtood, it might | 
have been ſuppoſed as a conſiderable defence 
to the river; but in theſe days of greater 
ſcience and knowledge, we cannot be indu- 
ced to believe that it is of the leaſt utility and 
advantage. We all know that if a man of 
war or a floating battery approach ſo near to a 
fort, (eſpecially ſuch a one as Tilbury) ſo as 
to throw in a quantity of ſire, both from ſmall 
arms and other engines of deſtruction, from 
her tops, that ſhe certainly has the advan- 
tage of that fort, and is intitled by every mi- 
litary reaſon to be able to ſubdue it. We 
alfo know, that not only a ſingle ſhip, but 
a TIO of men of war may, without much 

O injury, 
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njury, with a leading wind and tide, paſs 
any fort or battery. I once ſaw in the Ame- 


rican war, ten or twelve fail of men of war 
paſs a very ſtrong fort on Sullivan's Ifland, 
near Charleſtown, South Carolina; they 
were obliged to approach the fort, firſt fem 
on, and then expoſe their broadſides to the 
fort in paſſing; after which, even three or 
four guns lay in ſuch a direction as to fire 
upon them from the fort after they had 


paſſed, and to rake them aft: they were 


favoured with a fine- breeze- and tide for 
the undertaking. The only damage the 
whole fleet received was the loſs of onefore- 
topſail yard ſhot away, a conſiderable quan- 
tity of the running rigging deſtroyed, ſome 
few ſails damaged; and not above twenty 
men in the whole fleet killed or wounded; 


(to the beſt of my recollection there were 


not above twelve men hurt; ) the fort kept 
up à tremendous and unremitted fire the 


whole time. 


I hall 1 0 IMs remarks on Tilbury Fact. 
* irſt of all, my Lord, I think it is built fo 


"—_ 
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| near the river fide, that a ſhip may bring up 


to engage it, and command it from her tops, 
and will be enabled to approach it ſo near as 
to deſtroy it by her converging fire. If it for- 


tunately had been built at about eight or nine 
hundred yards from the deep water, it might 


have been of ſome ſervice. But, my Lord, 
there is a more eaſy method of conquering 
this fort, the enemy have only to land on 
the Kent ſide, and attack the battery at 

Graveſend in reverſe, which battery, in'my 
humble opinion, was made for no other pur- 
poſe; than to deſtroy Tilbury Fort. 


| Laſt October I was fitting in a friend's 


houſe, ſituated on the terrace at Graveſend, 
having juſt paſſed over from Tilbury and 


Mucking, from ſurveying thoſe diſtricts. 
Taking a view of that county from the op- 
poſite ſhore with a teleſcope, I turned my 
eyes to Tilbury Fort, and obſerved ſome 
men working in it: I could ſee the buckles 


in their ſhoes, Your Lordſhip and every 
intelligent man muſt know my meaning; 
we 9 to repoſe but little confidence in 
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either of theſe batteries, provided the enemy 


ſhould ever dare to advance fo high up the 
river with their ſhipping (which I frankly 
acknowledge if in their ſenſes they never 


Will attempt) a few old, heavy, uſeleſs ſhips, 
ſcuttled and ſunk in the river above the fort, 


will be a much greater fafety and e 
n their beach. | | | 


1 will nov riſtt an opinion a the pre 
ſent, battery of Graveſend had been con» 


ſtructed lower down: the river, at ſuch: a 
diſtance from the water that no ſhip or 


floating battery could have commanded it, 
it would have been of greater uſe, and might 


have been placed fo to as rake any veſſel 


coming down the Hope, aud alſo have 
operated againſt her whilſt paſſing, 1 7 152 
raked her when . GA; 


1 outs be unjuſt, my 55 to wy any 
lids from the falſe conſtruction of Tilbury 
Fort to the preſent age, as it was formed' be- 
fore we were born, J only mean to point out 


the 8 inutility of it. 
oh: THERE 


— 
1 
25 Py 
4 ; 0 * * 


_ THERE is a place in this iſland of in. 


Jnite conſequence to us, to which I have paid 
much attention, and have not been able ta 
find any defence whatever for it, unleſs the 
nation was to be at a moſt enormous ex- 
penſe in erecting works for its protection, 


and then, indeed, it would require a greater 


number of troops to garriſon thoſe works 
than we could ſpare, as they might be em- 
ployed to greater effect elſewhere. In ſhort, 
that ſyſtem of extenſive fortification, I truly, 
and I truſt, juſtly deprecate, The only me- 
thod to parry this weakneſs, is to prevent 
the enemy from landing any where near to, 
or approaching i it, which may be done. 


Be aſſured, my Lord, that I have too 
much the intereſt of my country at heart 


(and poſſeſs fo truly the real and true feel - 


ings of a true born Briton, who glories in 
the liberty and happineſs of the ſubject, to 


the higheſt extent of their extenſive prero- 
gative 
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gative, which, I truſt, both my public 5 
private acts in life have proved) to allow me 
in any ſhape whatever to point out the weak- 
neſs of our iſland, or to commit any act that 
might be deſtructive to the happineſs and 
welfare of my countrymen at large. No, 
my Lord, I ſcorn ſuch an action; I have 
written with an intent only to prove how- | 
powerful and invincible we can be as a na- 
tion, if proper ſteps are taken for the ſafety 
of our country, and moſt particularly for the 
fafety of our capital, on which I am of 
opinion our exiſtence, our wealth, and con- 
ſequence as a nation depends. Vou there- 
fore muſt, my Lord, permit me to remain 
filent on the fituation of the abavementions): 
place. e e 20] 


Norfolk | 


= Norfolk ad Suffolk. 


I is not my intent to write on the de- 
fence of theſe two counties, although I am 
5 tolerably well acquainted with them, and 
particularly with that part of the latter near 
to Ipſwich, Woodbridge, and the coaſt 
contiguous to Landguard Fort and Orford. 
I KG heard it given in opinion that the 
enemy might approach the capital from the 
coaſt of Suffolk or Norfolk. I muſt con- 
feſs that I differ widely with thoſe perſons, 
as I conceive it next to an impoſſibility, and 
certainly very improbable for them to at- 
tempt the capital from ſo long and diſtant 
places, when they may land contiguous 
to it. 


I know full well that they may land in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and occupy particular 
diſtricts for a time, and commit devaſta- 

tion, 


a 


tion, but 1 look on the capital as totally out 
of their reach from two counties at ſo long 
a diſtance from it. But I will for a moment 
ſuppoſe, by the way of argument, that they 
ſhould attempt to march to London from ei- 
ther of the eaſtern parts of thoſe two coun- 
ties; then they muſt paſs the fortified 
camps I have propoſed to be made near to 
Ilford Barking, and the Hanault Foreſt ; 


for their direct road muſt be to Chelmsford 


in Eſſex, and fo on by the way of Rumford 
to Ilford, and Barking. Surely they would 
not come the long way about over that open 


country near to Newmarket, and by the way 


of Epping through that intricate foreſt, 
the ſtrength of which, and the obſtacles 


they will meet with, I have fo particularly 


pointed out in the former part of this publi: 
cation, that it is unnecefſary to repeat it 
again. Ionly touch on this ſubject to prove 
more fully to your Lordſhip, that ſhould the 
enemy ever land on the northern banks of 
the Thames, or on the eaſtern coaſt of Eſ- 


ſex, Suffolk, or Norfolk, they muſt abſo- 


lutely this propoſed fortified camp near 
Ilford. 


{ #13. J. 
Ilford and Barking: they cannot approach 
the capital without forcing this poſition. The 
natural ſtrength of this poſition is very 
great, and may cafily: be made impreguable, 
which on that ſide the river will place the | 
capital in perfect ſafety. There are very bl 
ſtrong! poſitions alſs behind the riyer Lee, | 
which is in the rear of Ilford and Barking, zl 
about two miles, to which r river rl ſhall 0 | 
Wente pay my engen | 
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FREDERICK ain Great, King of of Prufiia ja, 
in his Memoirs, writes nearly as follows, 
when he ſpeaks of Poland: This country 
is the moſt fertile in corn, cattle, and 


horſes, of any I know: it has but little 


trade, but its exports, both in grain and 
cattle, are to a very conſiderable amount. 
Each year, after keeping corn more than 
ſufficient for its own conſumption, it ex- 
ports annually, by the way of Dantzic, 
200,000 meaſures of wheat.* 


The above exports of corn contain 
4,800,000 buſhels Wincheſter meaſure. 
* The king ufes a Poliſh word, which I cannot 


here inſert, not having his Memoirs by me, but at 
the bottom of the page I remember that there is a 


a note, which implies that each meaſure contains 


twenty-four buſhels Wincheſter meaſure, 
Allow- 


CET 

Allowing the wheat, upon an average, 
to weigh fifty- ſix pounds per buſhel, and 
four buſhels to produce one hundred and a 
half of flour, the above quantity of corn will 
feed 736, 440 perſons for half a year, al- 
lowing each perſon one pound and a half of 
flour per day, which, is more than ſufficient 
by _y one-third of the quantity. 
* Lien 1 ing be allowed, that Poland 
was one of the greateſt granaries in Europe 
in former times, and that from the diſtreſſed 


and ruinous fituation it is reduced to at pre- 


ſent, there is no ſupply of corn to be ex- 
pected from that quarter at preſent. Brabant 


was alſo an immenſe granary, but from its 


having been for ſome years paſt the ſeat of 
war, that country muſt alſo be very defi- 
cient in grain to what it was. France, it 
muſt be acknowledged, is alſo in an un- 
cultivated. ſtate ta what it uſed ta be; the 
_ debates in the national convention prove that 
their lands are totally neglected, and that 
* are much diſtreſſed for corn; America 


Pa appears 


(nnd: ] 


appears to me to be n theer ren vpe 
want. | 
& bro 5211 2 9 1 5 
I am en W tas our MONIES 
are ufing eyery means in their power ta 
guard againſt a greater ſcarcity of corn in 
this cou ntry, and indeed it 7 behove 8 them 
much ſo ta do, as I am informed by. per- 
ſons who are well acquainted with the agri- 
culture of this iſland, that from the heavy 
and continual rains laſt autumn the farmer 
could not ſow much corn at that time; the 
intenſe, hard, and long winter ſetting in 
immediately after, hindered him again from 
plowing and ſowing; from this unfintonats 
inclemency of the weather, it is believed, 
that oze-third leſs corn is now in n the n 


than Was laſt Teig A175 


15 


& # 


a ſhall now actaiopd to alin x opinion, 
how the / induſtrious and laborious poor 
might be ſupplied with corn at a reaſonable 
prite, in times when bread is much dearer 
than ufual ; which has been the caſe this 
Winter, and continues ſo to be. Why ſhould 
not 


I 
not the government of this country purchaſe 
corn when at a moderate price, and form 


public magazines in every town in Britain; 


(nay, almoſt in eyery pariſh) under the care 
and inſpection of the juſtices of peace and 
pariſh 'officers, to be delivered: in ume of 
dearneſs of bread to the poor, who ſhall pro- 
duce a certificate from thoſe by whom they 
are employed, of their having laboured and 
performed a certain quantity of work in 
the week ? The quantiry of corn to be ſold 
them out of theſe public magazines ſhould 
be in proportion to the number they _—_ 
in their families. | 


I am of opinion, that if every induſtrious 
labourer and mechanic was permitted to 
purchaſe corn at the public magazines, that 
this would be the means of preventing the 
farmers and cornfactors from foreſtalling 
and hoarding up their grain ; for if the poor 
were ſupplied at a moderate price from the 
public ſtores, they would have little or no 
fale for their corn, provided they kept it up 
to an exorbitant price, and muſt bring it to 

mar- 


[ 118 J 
market at a more moderate rate, and nearly 
at the ſame price as it was ſold by govern- 


= ment, or it would rot in their polieſſion, 
| 1 would ruin them. 


| 1 do not © dm even to ſay that this can 
be put in practice, and I am far from pre- 
ſuming ſo much, as to attempt to point out 
how it ſhould be done, but muſt confeſs, 
that I am clearly of opinion, that if public 
magazines were eſtabliſhed, from whence 
the labouring induſtrious poor might be ſup- 

plied at a moderate price, at ſuch times o. 

| when bread is moſt extravagantly dear, that 

we ſhould not hear of any riſings or com- 

motions amongſt che poor people on account 


of the dearnels of br cad, 
j | 
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The King's gracious Donation of 
To one Pound and a Half of Bread 
Per . to each Soldier. 


IIS was a noble, gracious, and gene- | 
Tous donation from our king and country 
to the ſoldier, and it was as nee as ĩt 
was generous. I am ſorry to ſay, that the 
intent and real advantage of this donation 
(which in its intent was very great) has been 
in a great degree perverted. His majeſty's 
orders were, that each ſoldier ſhould receive 
per day one pound and a half in weight of 
bread ; but inſtead of the pound and a half 
of bread, the ſoldier has too generally (with 
much regret I ſay it) been only allowed three 
half-pence per day as a compenſation in lieu 
of the bread. In times when bread was 
above two pence in the quartern loaf cheaper 
than it 20 1s, three half-pence would have 
been 4 fair allowance, but at preſent it is 


L 126 J 
by no means equivalent to the gtacious in- 
tent of his Majeſty, as following, I will prove 
it: The quartern loaf, by the ſtatute, weighs 
four pounds and à half, and at preſent coſts 
nine pence one farthing ; at the preſent rate 
of bread one pound and a half coſts three 
pence, with the additional fraction of the 
farthing in the four pounds and a half. 
As the ſoldier, when bread is not delivered 
to bim, is only allowed three half -pence 
per day, of courſe there is a deficiency of 
three half-pence, which i 18 exactly one-half 
of the King's generous intentions to the ſol- 
dier, as a 8 and a half of bread now 
coſts three pence. I know full well, that 
# it is not poſſible for the commanding officers 
| | at all times to deliver to the _ his al- 
| lowance per day in bread, eſpecially on the 
line of march; but then the ſoldier is bil- 
leted. But I ſee no reaſon why the difference 
in money ſhould not be allowed to the ſol- 
dier even then, at times of the exorbitant 
price of bread which it now has amounted 
! to. But if a regiment is deſtined to ſtay 
1 any time in one diſtrict, ſurely it is in the 


33 power 


[ 705 ] 
power of every commanding officer to con- 
tract with the bakers to ſupply the ſoldiers, 
which is very eaſy to be done, as the more 
bread the bakers bake the more muſt they 
profit; and I moſt devoutly wiſh to ſee 
every | commanding officer of regiments 
brought to a court martial, and be made re- 
ſponſible for his inattention, who has not 
endeavoured, by every means in his power, 
to ſupply the ſoldier with the quantity of 
bread allowed him by his king and country, 
and not to account to the ſoldier at the pre- 
ſent rate of three halfpence per day, but in 


bread delivered, or the average price which 


bread at that particular time is valued at. 
Then the ſoldier could have no cauſe of 
complaint, he ought to be and would be well 


ſatisficd. 


0 Ob full well, that the ſoldier was 
ſatisfied to his heart's content, and was grate- 
ful for the generous donation of a pound 
and a half of bread in addition to his former 
pay. It was a wonderful relief to him, he 


4 felt 


L061 
felt it as ſuch, and was grateful and con- 
tented. 44, af S017 dit 


Brother ſoldiers, this is not a time for you 
to ſhew any ſigns of diſcontent, when your 
native country is ſurrounded and oppreſ- 
fed by a vigilant and enterpriſing: enemy. 
Let me exhort you to obedience, and 
to an honourable attachment and love to 
your country's welfare and glory. Both 
your king and country will ſee due juſtice 
done by you, be aſſured of it. Let me en- 
treat you for a few moments to reflect on 
and compare the happy, eligible, and more 
advantageous ſituation in which you are 

ſituated, to that which the poor and induſ- 

trious mechanic, and the more poor and 
more laborious day-labouring countryman 
is; the labouring mechanic has ſome ad- 
vantage over the country day labourer, but 
not much, but reflect only for a moment 
on the ſituation of the latter. In all weathers, 
both hot, cold, wet, and dry, he is obliged 
to work from ſun-riſ2 to ſun-ſet for four- 
| teen 


C17 ] 


teen pence per day (if paid by the year) 
aut of this fourteen pence per day, he has 
to find himſelf not only proviſions but 
cloaths ; he has alſo to pay houſe rent for the . 
miſerable hovel he lives in, ſoap to keep 
himſelf clean, and in winter both candles 
and fire; and if he has not money ſufficient 
to buy himſelf a miſerable ſtraw or truckle 
bed to repoſe his limbs on, wearied by hard 
labour, he muſt lay on the floor. | 


— The labouring countryman hardly ever 
can afford a meal of hot victuals; if once a 
week, it certainly is as often, nay more 
frequent than they in general partake of; 
they abſolutely. live on bread and cheeſe the. 
| greateſt part of the year, many never know 
the taſte of hot meat for twelvemonths toge- 
ther, and ſome abſolutely chiefly live on 
bread only. Added to all theſe diſadvan- 
tages, if ſickneſs viſits their doors, they not 
only loſe their daily pay, but muſt alſo pay 
the doctor for his medicines. 


Q 2, e 


if; 

You, brother ſoldiers, have cloaths pro- 
vided for you; you have, whether in bar- 
racks or quarters, a good houſe over your 
heads to cover you from the inclemency of 
the weather, for which you pay no rent; 
you have alſo a comfortable and wholeſome 
bed to ſleep in ; you have a hot meal of 
victuals every day. In fickneſs, both you, 
your wives and children, have a ſkilful doc- 
tor to attend you, every nouriſhment given 
you, and all attention paid to your com- 
plaints and diſorders, for which you pay 
ſuch a mere trifle that you cannot complain; 
and all the while during your fickneſs, your 
day is continued to you (which the labourer 
or mechanic cannot have, but on the days 
that he 1s able to perform his work ;) you 
abſolutely have nothing to do but keep your- 
ſelves clean, and to attend your military 
duty; you alſo at times are permitted to 
work, and the induſtrious part of you profit 
conſiderably 9 ow ind OP 


Let me intreat you, brother ſoldiers (by 


all the ſacred ties we owe to the glory and 
5 | wel- 
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welfare of our country) to ſobriety, good 
order, and diſcipline; your gallantry is be- 
yond queſtion, as your national courage has 
been proverbial for ages paſt; then this 
country may brave all her enemies, and bid 
them defiance. The gallant tar, by ſea, 
gives you freſh inſtances every day of his love 
for his country's honour, dignity, and glory; 
do you but continue to act with that ſpirit 


and alacrity in the defence of your country 


for which you have ever been ſo juſtly diſ- 
tinguiſhed. The ſoldier and the ſailor, 
jointly, by their exertions (with an atten- 


tive defire ſhewn to pacific meaſures by the 


government of the country) may inſure an 
honourable and laſting peace to their fellow 
countrymen ;_ which, my brave fellows, is 
the moſt hearry with of your moſt devoted, 


unalterable, and moſt attached friend and 


fellow ſoldier, 


GEORGE HANGER, 
Lieutenant-colonel. 
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Contents and Summary of the 
whole. 


Wer the N was left in the year 
1794 in a eee ſtate. 


When the camp broke up at Warley, 
which was the moſt likely time for the ene- 
my to attempt a landing in the Thames; 
that the troops were diſperſed, and the ca- 
pital left open to the depredations of the 

Erench. 


That there has been. no troops at all in 
Kent, contiguous to the capital. 


That it is ſuppoſed that twenty thouſand: 
men, in the year 1794, might have landed 
in the Thames and marched to the capital, 
as there was nothing by land or water to 
have prevented them. 


That 


11 


That no proviſion was made for a com- 
munication over the Thames by the means 
of flat boats and ſcows. 


That an entrenched camp on each ſide 
the Thames is the ſafety of the metropolis. 


That the Thames is the neareſt place to 
the capital where the enemy can land, and 
the beſt calculated either for a coup de main, 
or an operation in force againſt it. 


That every precaution ſhould be taken to 
prevent the enemy coming into the Thames, 
and moſt particularly not to allow them to 


gain poſſeſſion of Che Hope. 


That the works propoſed will effectually 
hinder even their anchoring in the Hope ; 
and that the works and poſition of our troops 
will prevent their landing on the Eflex fide 
the Thames, in the Hope. 3 


That our grand fleet cannot prevent an 
invaſion in the ſhoal waters. 


That 


; „ 

That if the enemy come with a ſuperior 
flotilla, they may land, if precautions are 
not taken on ſhore to prevent, or render 
their landing abortive. 


That the poſition of an army at Brighton 
is falſe and un mile, aud of no > effentia 
_ | 


That the capital once in the enemy's. 
ha would render us little better than a 
n to France. 


That the deſtruction of Plymouth, Portſ⸗- 
mouth, or any place of conſequence in the 
whole iſland, will only be a partial injuty 
ſuſtained that may be repaired ; but that the 
loſs of the capital never can, and muſt ruin 
our conſequence as a nation. | | 


That at leaſt fifteen thouſand, or twenty 
thouſand troops ſhould ever be ſtationed in 
Eſſex and Kent, with a communication by 
boats: over the Thames. | 

That 


N — „ 
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- Thatno diverſion of the enemy againſt any 

part of England ſhould prevail on us to leave 
the capital, without twenty thouſand troops 
to protect it. 


That there are particular times in the year 
when the eaſterly winds prevail and blow 
ſtrong, that our fleet laying at Plymouth or 
Spithead, cannot come up the channel, or 
relieve any place eaſt from them. 2 


That no fleet laying in the Downs, when 
the wind blows ſtrong at eaſt, can weather 
the North Foreland, and come into the 
Thames. | 


That our fleet laying in Yarmouth Roads,“ 
when the wind blows ſtrong at eaſt, dare 
not venture to weigh anchor for the Thames, 

as on the whole paſſage they would be ſub- 
jected to a lee ſhore; therefore, that from 


I am informed that there is a channel between 
the Nore and Harwich, I forget the name of it, 
where ſhips may ſafely ride, except in an abſolute 
Hurricane; I believe it 1s called the Swinn, 


R the 
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„„ 
the two above conſiderations of the Downs 
and Yarmouth Roads, the moſt proper and 


only place for the rendezvous and ſtation of 


that part of our fleet which ſhall be deſtined 


to protect our eaſtern coaſt, ſhould be 1 in the 


mouth of the SOV: | 


That ever nue the French have been in 
poſſeſſion of Holland, no part of our fleet has 
been ſtationed in the mouth of the Thames, 
which the author preſumes is the only place 
for our eaſtern fleet to rendezvous at, by 
which neglect that river was left open to the 
enemy, by which they might have attempted 
a blow againſt the capital, there having been 
nothing of conſequence alſo to prevent them 


by nd. 


That we ought not to imagine. that the 
French are not acquainted with the ſtrong 
and weak parts of our coaſts, as well as we 
are, 


That an actual ſurvey of a very conſide- 


rable Pert of this iſland Was ordered to be 


made 


unt 
made by ſome of our moſt ſkilful draftſmen, 
and that zbo/e charts, before the preſent war 
broke out, were ſent: to Paris to be en- 
ee nn Near of 


That if France ſhould make peace with 
ſome of the foreign powers, which they 
ſeem inclined to do, againſt what place can 
ſhe turn the powers of her numerous armies; 
but againſt this iſland or Ms which 7s 
more probable 2 


| That the attention of the French may be 
drawn from this country for a certain time, 
by a deſire of taking poſſeſſion of Hanover, 


which cannot be eral but by a totab 


defeat of their grand army ; aud as we have 
every reaſon to believe that the taſk is too 
arduous for the Auſtrians alone to place Ha- 
nover in ſafety, and if we do not experieuce 
a more cordial aſſiſtance in force from the 


Pruſſians, which we have fo truly wiſhed 


for, Hanover appears in a perilous ſituation, 
and the French. have great proſpects of 
ſucceſs, 
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That Ireland being the weaker kingdom, 
it is more likely for the French to attempt 
the invaſion of that iſtand; but let it be ob- 

ſerved, that they run the moſt imminent riſk 
of being met by our fleet at ſea, which 
danger they will not be fo ſubjected to in 0 
— againſt this country. | 


That | W in general have under- 
valued the enterprize and valour of the 
French nation; and that it has been as gene- 
rally believed, that the French could never 

land in England, as long as our channel 
fleet were maſters of the ſea, which idea has 
been fouaded in too great a national arro- 
gance, in truſting too much to our naval 
| ſuperiority, as relative to the _* of _= 
ifland from an invaſion. | | 


That the cok of Sa ſhould be 
informed that the French can invade us 
notwithſtanding we have the ſuperiority at 
ſea; and that at the ſame time the danger is 
pointed out, to put them on their guard, that 
they ſhould alſo be ſhewn the ſtrength and 

2 defence 


LW Þ 

defence of their country, that they may not 
be alarmed if ſuch an event ſhould take place, 
as there is nothing to be more guarded 
_ againſt than a panic ſeizing any body of men, 
which might be the caſe, were the French 
wenge and ſuddenly to N a 
W in the Thames. 


'T hat if the 5 FN and a of the 
capital is pointed out, every inhabitant who 
wiſhes well to his country, or regards his 
property, will fly to arms, and repair to the 
proper place of defence; but if they are not 
forewarned, and thoſe places not pointed our 
to them, in a moment of ſudden fear and 
panic the capital may be deſerted ; but, on 
the contrary, if it 1s proved to them, how 
both with ſafety and honour they may de- 
fend the capital, they will be convinced of 
their own powers and ſtrength, and will 
ſcorn an ignominious and ruinous flight; 
being convinced that the enemy can and may 
land, they will boldly await and expect them, 


and more boldly oppole them, 
That 


Cn] 

That until the French have been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Holland, we have never attended 
properly to the internal defence of our iſland, 
but have ever conceived ourſelves fafe from | 
invaſion, as long as we continue ſuperior 
at ſea, which idea the author conceives to 
be erroneous, and founded on falſe principles, 
and too great national prevunmptyon « on our 
4m ſuperiority. N 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Printed for J. DEBRETT, PriccaDiLLy, 


a 
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A NARRATIVE of the BRITISH EMBASSY to 
a CHINA, in the Years 1791, 1792, 1793, and 1794; 
containing a faithful, intereſting, and impartial Relation of 
the various Circumſtances of the EMBassY, with Accounts of 
the Cuſtoms and Manners of the Chineſe; and a Deſcription of 

the Country, Towns, Cities, &c. &c. By ZEneas Anderſon, 
then in the Service of his Excellency Earl Macartney, K. B, 
Ambaſſador from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of 
China. Elegantly printed in one Volume Royal Quarto, price 
One Guinea in boards. 

„„The very great Eagerneſs with which my NARRA- 
TIVE of the late BRITISH EMBASSY to CHINA has been 
read and purchaſed, and the favourable Opinion which hag 
deen given of it by many Perſons of diſtinguiſhed Character and 
Abilities, is more than ſufficient, as far as relates to myſelf, 
to make me treat with ſilent Contempt the very pitiful Endea- 
vours which have been made to injure the Sale of my Work, 
and the Character of its Author, by repreſenting the Book as 
a FABRICATION, and myſelf of courſe the FaBR1CATOR. But 
in Juſtice to the Public, to whoſe Patronage I am ſo much in- 
debted, I feel it a Duty to declare, in this Manner, that my 
Narrative of Earl Macartney's Embaſſy is an honeſt and fair 
Account of it; and I call upon thoſe who, with myſelf, were 
employed in its Service, and are concerned in its Honour, to 
come forward, and if it is in their Power, to contradict this 


Declaration. | ; 

ANEAS ANDERSON, 
Marſbam-flreet, 

April 25, 1795+ 


THOUGHTS on the PRINCE's DEBTS, Second Edi- 


tion, price 18. | 


A FULL REPORT of all the PROCEEDINGS on the 
TRIAL of the Rev. W. JACKSON, at the Bar of his Ma- 
jeſty's Court of King's Bench in Ireland, on an Indictment for 
HIGH TREASON ; containing the Speeches at length of the 
Attorney General, and Meſſrs. Ponſonby and Curran, with 
the Documents and Letters at full length given in Evidence; 
and alſo the Inquiſition and Verdict, with a copy of a Paper 
found in the Pocket of the Priſoner after his Deceaſe, price 35. 
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New, Publications printed for Fs Debrett, 


TWO. LETTERS. of EARL' FITZWILLIAM, who re- 
cently retired from the Kingdom of Ireland, to the EARL of 
CARLISLE, explaining the Cauſes” of that FExent. Second 


Edition, price 1s each. 


The SPEECH of the Right Hon. chARLEs JAMES FOX, 
in the Houſe of Commons, on Tueſday the 24th of March, on 
Sis Motion for the Houſe to reſolve. itſelf into a Committee, 
to take into Conſideration the STATE of the NATION. Se- 


-cond Edition, price 1s. 


A COLLECTION of STATE PAPERS, RELATIVE 


T0 THE WAR AGAINST FRANCE, now carrying on 


by GREAT BRITAIN, and the ſeveral other EURC PEAN 


POWERS; containing authentic Copies of 


T reaties, Remonſtrances, 

Conventions, Official Letters, 5 f 
Proclamations, Parliamentary Papers, 5 
Manifeſtoes, London Gazette Accounts 
Declarations, | of the War, &c. &c. &c. 
Memorials, 


Many of which have never before been publiſhed in England. 
In two large vols. Svo. Price 11 1s in boards. 


IHE PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER or the HIS- 
TORY of the PROCEEDINGS: and DEBATES of LORDS 
and COMMONS; containing an Account of the, moſt intereſt- 
ing Speeches and "Motions; authentic Copies of all e 
Letters and Papers laid before either Henſe. - © + 2 


Vol. Firſt of the PRESENT SESSION, price 98 6d half 
bound. 


Numbers XIII. and XIV. of he DEBATES of the pg 


_ SENF SESSION, will be publiſhed in a few Days. 


The PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER, from 1780 to 
1794, in 39 vols. price 171 111 6d half bound, and lettered, 


The DEBATES in both HOUSES of . 
from 1743 to 1774, in 7 vols. price al 9s in boards. 


The WORKS of JOHN HALL STEVEN SON, AvTHmoR 
of Ckazy TALES, &c. including ſeveral Pokus, now firſt 
publiſhed from the original MS. with two Engravings, in 
3 vols. cr. S vo. oy 15s in boards. ws 
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